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LLOYD PENNANT, A TALE OF THE WEST. 
BY RALPH NEVILLE, ESQ. 


a 


[The Right of Translation is Reserved, and the Privilege of Dramatic Adap- 
tation has been secured by the Author.} 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Pennant first proceeded to his agent’s office; it was transformed into 
a boarding-house, and the slip-shod lady, who dashed down stairs to meet 
him in the hall, fancying he was a lodger, come to fill the vacancy an- 
nouced in a morning paper, only knew “ that the old gentleman was dead,” 
without being able to farnish him with the address of the widow. To go 
directly to the Admiralty would be waste of time, for the Board had 
been changed, and the permanent Secretary had also retired since he left 
-England, and most probably, he woald now find no person there who could 
recognise him. Looking over the Directory, he ascertained that the resi- 
dence of the First Lord, who had given him his promotion, was in Park- 
lane, and thither he at once proceeded. His reception by Lord Rufford 
was extremely cold. ‘* After all that has happened,” said his lordship, 
“T scarcely expected to have seen you again in this country—and cannot 
help expressing my surprise that you should honour me with a visit, and 
place me in the unpleasant position of either violating my duty to my sove- 
reign, or of arresting, as a traitor, a man, of whom I once entertained so 
high an opinion.” 

“ My lord,” replied Pennant, proudly, “ you will neither be required to 
violate vour duty, nor to bying me to justice. I have broken my parole, 
and escaped from France, to confront my enemies—and demand enquiry 
into my conduct—and I have taken the liberty of calling on you, in the 
first instance, because I am personally unknown to your successor in office, 
and can with less difficulty, state to you the real cireumstances which 
caused me to leave the country so abruptly as I did. As regards the crime 
of treason, I have but one answer to give—that I never so much as saw 
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Lord Edward Fitzgerald—and that no communication, written or verbal, 
has ever, directly or indirectly, passed between us—and although my acts 
should protect me from suspicion, and my past services be taken as a proof 
of my loyalty, still, I am come to seek the most rigid investigation into 
every charge which may be brought against me. Spare me a few moments, 
my lord, and I hope to convince you of the truth of my assertions.” 

Lord Rufford listened with deep interest to the story of Pennant’s 
family misfortunes, and to a detail of the motives which induced him at 
once to abandon his profession and his country. 

“ Then, I presume,” he said, “ Captain Pennant, that your first wish is. 
to have a court of enquiry—that your innocence being established, you 
may be reinstated in your professional rank ?” 

“Precisely, my lord.” 

“It is unnecessary to tell you that I have no interest with the people 
at present in power. The First Lord, however, is a just and kind-hearted 
man—we were schoolfellows—and I shall drive down to the Admiralty, 
at his reception-hour, and lay your case Lefore him ; be so good as to meet 
me there.” 

Lord Rufford was punctual to his promise, and the result of his inter- 
ference proved to be, as he anticipated, that Pennant was promised the 
investigation he sought for, and permitted to go at large on Lord Rufford’s 
guarantee, that he should appear before the Court, when the authorities were 
prepared for the prosecution. He had now no further occasion to prolong 
his stay in town ; Colonel Blake was not there, and even if he were, 
nothing could be gained by seeing him under existing circumstances. 

Pennant had written to Mrs. O’Mahony from Deal, apprizing her of his 
arrival in England, and expressing his determination to avail himself of her 
kind invitation, and proffered assistance, as speedily as possible—and he now 
wrote, announcing his intention of at once proceeding to Ireland. Again 
urging the necessity of caution, he placed £100 at Mike’s disposal, should 
circumstances compel him to a change of quarters—at the same time, 
arranging with Mrs. Benbow that the bills should be placed to his account, 
so long:as his friend thought proper to remain. 

“Oh! what would I not give to accompany you,” Mike exclaimed, 
as they were about to part—* you'll see Dunseverick, and Castlemore, 
and the mountains, and the lakes, and the neighbours, while I'm cooped 
up here in a garret, every moment expecting to be drawn from my hole 
like a badger—but, to be sure, you had worse turns of fortune even than 
that—and who knows yet.” 

Since the conversation in the post-chaise, Pennant had never uttered a 
word regarding Miss Bingham’s conduct ; his future line of proceeding, what- 
ever it might be, seemed already determined upon—and being of a temper 
which disdained compassion, and chafed at all control, he not only avoided 
giving Mike an opportunity of alluding to the subject, but led him by his 
manner, distinctly to understand, that any interference in the matter would 
be unpalatable to him. Arrived in Dublin, he wrote to his kind friend, to 
say that she might expect him at town, by the coach which would 
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leave next morning. The * stage,” at that period, took two days to perform 
a journey since accomplished by its better-appointed successor in less than 
half the time, so that Mrs. O’Mahony had ample notice before the arrival 
of her expected guest. 

The welcome tidings reached “ the Mistress” just at the close of a bitter 
contest for the surgeoncy of the county hospital, in which her “ protegé’’ 
was defeated, through the Blatherwell, and Pincher Martin influence. As 
the situation was always heretofore regirded as almost within her gift, 
this slight was a blow to Mrs, O’Mahony’s dignity, which roused the 

slumbering embers of her rancour, and converted aa underhand opposition, 
into open and undisguised hostility. Here, then, was a glorious opportunity 
of at once welcoming a friend, and worrying an enemy, which the good 
lady, in her present frame of mind, was by no means disposed to let slip. 
Accordingly, orders were despatched to every tenant on her own, ani the 
Martin estates, to muster at a given point, for the purpose of celebrating 
the arrival of the real heir of Castlemore. ‘Tar-barrels were procured, and 
placed upon the summits of the mountains—while hogsheads of ale and casks 
of whiskey dotted the lawn in front of the house, so that the assembhd 
thousands might toast Pennant’s health, and wish success to his undertak- 
ing. At an early hour the carriage was at the door, and ‘‘ the Mistress,” 
accompanied by Rory Mahon, and a strange gentleman, drove off in great 
state for town. ‘The servants paraded in full-dress livery—but Jack, 
the coachman, who could never resist a good drop, was a source of grievous 
apprehension ; he looked very “seedy,” for, in the hope of securing steadi- 
hess on so important an occasion, his mistress had not only kept him in a 
constant state of inebriety since the receipt of Pennant’s letter, but she had 
furthermore promised, that if he would only behave well on that day, the 
next fortnight should be at his disposal, to get drunk as often as he pleased 
with impunity. Mrs. O’Mahony had taken care to spread the intelligence of 
Pennant’s expected arrival through town, as soon as she had herself 
received it—and she took effectual means to secure the co-operation of the 
mob, with whom she was at all times a special favourite. Rory, too, 
spared no expense in treating the leaders, so that, by the time the coach 
was due, public feeling had risen to the highest pitch of excitement. Pen 

nant was astonished to find himself warmly greeted at a small pot-house on 
the road, by a knot of people, who furnished the coachman with laurel 
branches to decorate his horses, and hoisted a blind piper on the roof of 
the coach. As they proceeded, he remarked that the inmates of every 
cabin they passed, were assembled outside the door, cheering and waving 
their hats—but, as the salutations seemed to be directed to the driver of 
the vehicle, he did not care to enquire into the cause of such an extraordi- 

nary display. When, however, they entered the town, the applause became 
tumultuous. ‘Women waved their handkerchiefs—men shouted—the 
piper struck up, and his horrid drone increased the ‘ din.’” At length, the 
crowd became so dense, that the horses could only proceed at a walk—and 
when they reached the inn, there stood Mrs. O’Mahony, si and the 
stranger, ready to receive him. 
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“Ulick, my dearest Ulick!” shrieked Mrs. O’Mahony, tears of joy 
streaming down her cheeks, as she precipitated herself on Pennant, the 
moment he emerged from the coach, and clasped him firmly in her embrace, 
amidst the cheers of the bystanders. 

“Thank heaven! I lived to see this day, and to:earry you home in 
triumph—God bless you, again and again!” and she imprinted a fresh 
kiss at every interval on her astonished victim. 

“Mr. Smith,” cried Pennant, stretching’out his hand to the stranger, 
as soon as he could extricate himself, “what an unexpected pleasure to 
see you here !” 

“Father Stephen O'Malley, my dear, the gentleman that married your 
parents, and christened yourself,” interrupted Mrs. O’Mahony. * And here's 
Rory Mahon—the true, true friend of your poor murdered father”—(there 
was another burst of applause, when Pennant shook the faithful fosterer 
warmly by both hands.) 

“You must make a speech, my dear,” whispered Mrs. (Mahony, as be 
was about to seek refuge in the house. ‘Captain Jack couldn't come in 
to make one for you, so you must do it yourself.” 

Pennant, being utterly unprepared for such a manifestation, and quite 
unable to deliver an address, for he really was “ unaccustomed to public 
speaking,” knew not what to do; however, when informed that his 
silence would be construed into ingratitude or contempt, he expressed his 
feelings in a few sentences, which, coming’ straight from the heart, made 
(as such speeches always do make;) a suitable impression on his hearers. 

When they entered the parlour of the inn, Rory Mahon asked permis- 
sion to say a few words in presence of the landlord and three or four re- 
spectable inhabitants of the town, who were requested to remain. 

“Sir,” he said, addressing Pennant, “I don’t know that I ever laid my 
eyes upon you until this moment, nor have I ever had the slightest com- 
munication with you; before I go any farther, I think it necessary to as- 
certain your identity with the infant son of my poor master. If you are 
the child of Squire Ulicx Martin and Lady Florence O’Donnell, the two 
middle toes of your left foot are joined.” 

*‘ And so they are,” said Pennant, as taking off his boot and stocking, 
he submitted his foot to the inspection of those around him, who, at Rory’s 
suggestion, made a written statement of the fact. 

After a short delay, during which the party took some slight refresh- 
ment, more, as Mrs. O’Mahony remarked, “ For the benefit -of the house, 
than for the gratification of their own appetites,” the carriage was ordered 
to the door, and a sort of procession (at the head of which were the piper 
and a couple of fiddlers) formed in front, to conduct them, with all due 
honour, from the town. 

As Jack came forth to “tool the coach,” Mrs. O’Mahony cast an 
enquiring glance—(on such occasions his condition was always a source of 
the deepest inquietude)—his deportment, however, inspired confidence, for 
he walked exceedingly erect, and with much dignity. The extraordinary 
care he took in inspecting every particular strap, and buckle, created some 
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alarm, for the “‘ Mistress” well knew, from sad experience, what such care 
generally portended. But when. having the reins in one haud, and the 
whip in the other, he took off his hat, and exclaimed, as he prepared to 
mount the box— 

“Here goes, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” Mrs. 
O'Mahony felt it was all up; but she confined the expression of her feelings 
toan audible groan—and muttering, in an under breath, as she threw her- 
self back in the carriage— 

“ Bad luck to you, Jack,” she quietly resigned herself to fate—and then 

they moved forward, and then the shouting, and the clapping—and the rude 
wit and the still rader music recommenced, to Pennant’s undisguised as- 
tonishment, who, never having seen anything of the sort before, wondered 
how so many people, of whom he knew nothing whatever, should take so 
deep an interest in his welfare. He would have enquired of his companions 
how this came to pass, but it was impossible, for the uproar precluded all 
hope of holding conversation ; and besides, his time was fully occupied 
in shaking the hands which were thrust in to him through the windows. 
At length, one continuous and prolonged cheer, louder and longer than any 
which preceded it, rent the air, and the cavalcade came to a sudden 
sto) 
Me The Captain, I’il bet a guinea,” cried Mrs. O’Mahony—*“ the devil 
ventured in, though there’s two Dublin bailiffs watching him ;—but he’s such 
a warm-hearted creature.” She popped out her head, but instantly drew it 
in laughing. 

“Tt’s only Pincher’s gate-keeper, they’ve got hold of, my dear. Take 
care! boys,” addressing those about the door, “ for the love of heaven, 
don’t let them beat him too much. I know myself the creature doesn’t like 
a bone in his master’s skin.” 

“ By this time, a waggish-looking old fellow, riding a mule, was led to 
the carriage door. 

“Well, if I must, I must, boys, so here goes—you may hould the sticks 
over my head, you know, but don’t strike.” Then taking off his hat, ‘* Long 
life to y’er honour, Squire Martin—and long may you reign. Now, boys, 
let me go, for I did your biddiag, and by G—,” (he continued, when he 
was released,) “*1’d do it again if I never opened a gate—for he’s the born 
image of his father,” 

Again the procession got under way. When they reached a parti- 
cular spot, the townspeople took leave, and the carriage proceeded at a more 
rapid rate towards the mustering place of the tenantry, where the grand 
ceremony was appointed to commence—at the end of about a mile, the 
butler, (who had directions to mect his mistress on the road, with inform- 
ation as to how matters were proceeding at the “ Rendezvous,”) made a 
signal to Jack to step. 

After an intreduction to Pennant, and a mysterious sort of conversation 
with his mistress, which seemed to gratify her much, he mounted the box 
and sat beside the coachman. 

An observant eye might have detected some slight peculiarities in Mr. 
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Moore’s manner, but his mistress seemed agreeably surprised that matters 
were not worse, for she whispered to Rory Mahon— 

“Thank heaven! Moore’s behaving himself anyway, and he’il be well 
able to attend at dinner.” 

They advanced, for some time longer, very aggreeably and rather 
rapidly towards their destination, but from their animated gestures, Mrs, 
O’Mahony, who kept a sharp eye ahead, apprehended a diversity of opinion 
between the occupants of the coach-box, and she intimated as much to 
Rory Mahon, her vis-a-vis. At length, the carriage drew suddenly up, and 
both men simultaneously tapped the window at Father Stephen’s back, who 
instantly let it down. 

“Beg your reverence’s pardon,” said Jack, tarning round and stooping 
forward towards the window—Moore, assuming a similar position—“ I just 
want to say a word to the mistress.” 

“Drive on, you devil,” shouted Mrs. O'Mahony. “ Yon may talk as 
much as you like to me, when we get home—but it’s growing late, and the 
dinner will be spoiled.” 

“Fair and easy,” replied Jack, now exhibiting indisputable symptoms 
of drunkenness. “ Fair and easy goes far in the day—and the divil an inch 
Pil stir, until I get an answer.” 

‘It’s only a short question, ma’am, your honour,” interpesed Moore. 

* It’s just to know,” said Jack, “ whether Squire Martin’s grandmother 
([ don’t mean Tom Pincher, by course, but the real gentleman that’s sit- 
ting beside you)—I want to know whether his grandmother was a 
MacCarthy or an O’Connor ?” 

* MacCarthy,” shouted “ the Mistress” —“ drive on.” 

“‘That’s enough for you now, I suppose,” cried Moore, in triamph—“a 
real ould MacCarthy—a MacCarthy More she was.” 

“T’s a d——d lie!” responded Jack, in a fury—‘“she was an 
O'Connor, and great granddaughter to Black Roddy, of Ballenthubber— 
wasn’t my grandfather his coachman—oughtn’t I to know as well as any 
one in the world who she was?” 

“T tell you again, she was better blood,” cried Moore—“ and sure I 
ought to know how it was, and my grandmother her ladyship’s waiting- 
maid.” 

“D’ye mean to tell me,” roared Jack, “that the MacCarthys are 
better brought home, than the ould O’Connors of Ballenthubber ?” 

“1 do!” shouted Moore. 

“Then, by the mortial man!” said Jack, placing the whip and 
reins under his foot, and proceeding to puil off his coat, an operation as 
quickly performed by his companion—“ by the mortial man! I’ll not leave 
a whole bone in your skin, you lick-plate, that couldn’t drive a wheel- 
barrow !” 

The two men deliberately tucked up their shirt-sleeves, preparatory to 
commencing hostilities ; and Mrs. O’Mahony had her head out of the win- 
dow, shouting to the footman, who was dead drunk, and fast asleep in the 
ramble—begging him for the love of keaven to separate them—when, 
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jn assuming an attitude of attack, Jack shifted his foot, the whip and reins 
fell upon the horses’ backs, and away they went at a thundering gallop— 
the combatants were obliged to suspend operations, and hold on by the 
box. Mrs. O’Mahony shrieked—but Jack seemed very indignant at the 
uneasiness and alarm of the persons in the carriage. 

“Stay quiet, I tell you,” he cried, addressing them through the open 
window—“ stay quiet, I tell you again—iv’s all right—it’s all right— 
they'll stop at the ford to take a drink. ‘ 

Rory, at ‘the Mistress’s” instigation, endeavoured to get out—bnt he 
no sooner attempted to open the door, than Jack, thrusting his arm through 
the open window, collared him from behind. 

“ Tear-an- ounds, can’t ye be quiet, Mr. Mahon ; when the likes iv ye 
gets into a carriage with the raal, sort—ye ought to learn to behave yer- 
selves, and stay there as long as ye can.’ 

The horses dashed on—and every group of people they passed, instead 
of endeavouring to arrest their progress, added to their speed, by waving 
their hats, and shouting—“ Hurrah for Jack! he’s the boy can make them 
go—hurrah !” and, “hurrah!” shouted Moore and Jack, from the coach- 
box, in return—while they stamped their feet, and used every effort to 
increase the rapidity of the pace; they seemed now not only to forget their 
anger, but to enjoy their perilous position. At length they reached the 
ford, where a bridgeless stream flowed across a hollow in the road, when 
the horses plunged their noses into the water, and commenced drinking. 
The gccupants of the carriage could not get out, for the river was fully 
three feet deep—and Mrs. O’Mahony, afraid to make any noise, was im- 
patiently expecting relief, while Jack and Moore held an amicable conver- 
sation on the box. 

“Well,” cried the former, looking down, with an eye of delight and 
affection, on the near-side horse, “‘ Well, Dandy, I’m blessed if there’s such 
a bit of flesh in the county, anyhow.” 

“* By gorra,” added Moore, “ he is great intirely.” 

“* T'll bet a gallon,” continued Jack, “ that I’ll drive him over Ben Creagh, 
the darkest night that ever shone, without tipping a stone, if they war as 
big as beebives.” 

**’Pon my own sowl, I don't doubt it,” responded Moore. 

All this time ‘‘the Mistress” had her head out of the window, in the 
hope of espying assistance; at last, seeing some boys at hand, she com- 
menced crying out for their aid. 

“ Tear-an-ounds! ma’am,” said Jack—‘‘ can’t ye hould yer tongue, 
and stay quiet—Dandy’s nearly done, and if he’s any way disturbed, he’ll 
be off agin,” 

Fortunately, the horses, being blown, took longer than they otherwise 
would have done to slake their thirst—and a couple of bare-legged gos- 
soons, who paddled through the water like wild ducks, waded in to secure 
the reins, 

$ Easy, Barney,” cried Jack ; “ easy ahagar— come quietly up till ye 
get hould iv thim—Dandy’s as cute as a rat-eatcher’s dog ; and if he smells 
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what yer after, by ‘ Rebus,’ he’ll be off again, an’ it ’ll be dangerous makin’ 
the short turn into the stable-yard, for he'll go like blazes. That’s right, 
Barney, ye were always a handy gossoon”—(as the boy handed up the 
reins)—* |’ll give ye a good hap’orth of apples for this, the next fair day,” 
When the carriage was clear of the water, Jack and Moore, now on 
terms of perfect amity, alit to make good defects—and “ the Mistress” and 
her friends got out. ‘The moment. she felt herself on “ terra firma,” her 
pent-up rage broke forth. 
“Qh, you ungrateful monster,” addressing Jack, ‘after all I ever did 
for you to behave in this sort of way.” 
“ By gorra,” replied Jack, deliberately knotting the broken reins, “ by 
gorra, one ‘id think it was the first time the like iver happened to your 
honour—don’t ye know well enough that from the minite Dandy gets on 
the top iv Knockrory-hill, the divil out of hell couldn’t hou!d him, until he 
finds his nose in the wather—it’s a purty thing to be makin’ such a fuss 
about—I'm ashamed iv ye, ma’am—upon my sowl, I am, before these 
strange gintlemen |!” 
“ T’ll discharge you the moment I get home—that I will—if I never 
was to enter a carriage again,” said Mrs. O'Mahony. 
Jack paused—he was adjusting the thong of the broken whip, which a 
** gaffer” bad picked up and carried after him—then advancing near to 
where his mistress sat upon a bank—and touching the handle of his whip, 
he said, solemnly—“ By this blessed stick, if ye do, I'll never forgive ye, 
if ye were to cry for a week—so mind what ye’re about, now—that’s all.” 
The spoilt servant knew the poor lady’s weak point—he had driven 
- her ali her life—and though she had often suffered from his errors of judg- 
ment and misconduct, nothing could induce her, for some years past, to 
enter any carriage but her own, or suffer herself to be driven by avy other 
person than “‘ Jack the coachman”—the consequence was, that no sooner 
did she discharge, than she set about enticing him to return again to 
her service—and it not unfrequently took many days of entreaty to prevail 
on him to do so, although his character for drunkenness was so generally 
known, that he could find a place nowhere else. Mrs. O'Mahony would 
have walked home, as she was accustomed to do on similar occasions— 
but they were now close to the multitude assembled to meet them, and it 
would, she thought, be degrading to exhibit herself and the new heir on 
foot—and she had, besides, a regard for the character of her establish- 
ment, which forbad the thought of publicly exposing the weaknesses 
of her followers—doubtless, too, some of the understrappers of Blather- 
well and Pincher would be in the crowd, to watch and tell what the 
tenants did—and to have it said, and laughed at, that she and her 
friends were obliged to march home through the mud, was more than 
she could endure. Besides, some of the neighbours who knew “the 
ways of the house,” and easily guessed what had happened, were now on 
the spot—they would walk, as if accidentally, by the horses’ heads, and so 
secure the party against further hazard. Ail those circumstances combined, 
inspired Mrs. QO’Mahony with sufficient courage to re-enter the carriage— 
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and the two men having been, with some difficulty, replaced on the box, 
and cautioned to be quiet, the vehicle again moved forward. The instant 
their approach was noticed by the meeting, they were received with one 
loud, simultaneous cheer, such as Irish mobs alone seem capable of giving— 
and Captain Jack, mounted on his favourite cob, dashed forward to greet 
and introduce his guest. The Captain at once proposed that Pennant 
should get upon the box, and address the people—for he said “it was 
absolutely necessary that he should cut up Pincher, to shew that he himself 
had the right stuff in him”—but a wink from “ the Mistress,” and a look 
at the locality, quickly convinced him of the impraeticability of dislodging 
its present occupants. The carriage moved on until it ascended the highest 
point of the ground on which the people stood—and then Captain Jack, 
taking off his hat, made a short discourse, and assured them tbat the 
“ heir” was so fatigued with travelling, night and day, to kick Pincher out 
of his house, that he could not address them himself, from downright weak- 
ness—but he added, “ that had the young squire been able to speak, he 
would have said ditto to every word he had himself just uttered.” Here a 
man whispered something to Captain Jack, who, giving a nod of assent, 
resumed— 

“Tm just told, my lads, that’ there are some spies of old Blatherwell, 
and Tom Pincker’s amongst ye. Now—(raising his voice to the highest 
possible pitch)—I have only to request that those fellows will tell their 
wasters, not only all I said, but that they will add thereto whatever else 
they may please themselves, and tell their master, that young Squire Martin 
and myself will be accountable for all.” 

“ That’s the right way of doing business, I think,” said Mrs. O'Mahony, 
addressing Pennant, who merely bowed in reply. He felt a little uneasy 
as to the consequences of such a earte blanche; but, whatever the results 
might be, he saw that he was committed, and must be prepared to meet 
them. 


CHAPTER XXHI. 


Ir would be impossible to describe the scene which followed, what with 
delight at the prospect of being onee more under the easy sway of their 
ancient masters, and hatred of Pincher, whose arrogance, and tyranny, had 
disgusted every one, the tenantry were excited to a pitch of madness, and 
some amongst them went the length of proposing that they should march 
at once to the ruins of Castlemore, and restore the rightful heir, without 
awaiting the slow, and doubtful issue, of a lawsuit. At length, they reached 
Castle Mahony, and after another cheer from bis friends, Pennant had a 
moment’s leisure to reflect, while left alone in his room to prepare for dinner. 
The young man felt a natural pride at the hold which his family seemed to 
possess on the affections of the people, which, added to the almost certainty 
of a brilliant fortune, had, unconsciously to himself, raised his spirits from 
the state of despondency into which Kate's faithlessness bad planged him ; 
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but now that the excitement produced by such an outburst of popular feel. 
ing had somewhat subsided, he viewed his position through the same 
sombre medium as before. He possessed station, and independence already, 
Of what avail to him were augmented riches, while his descent was till 
tarnished—and she whose society would have rendered their enjoyment hap- 
piness, had violated her solemn promise, and forsaken bim for another, 

The noisy multitude set him down as the happiest of men, while his 
sickened soul, despising material wealth, pined for the enjoyment to be 
derived from pure love and reciprocal affection. 

There were no strangers at dinner, and Pennant, claiming liberty to 
retire early after his fatigues, betook himself to bed, and rose betimes next 
morning from the first refreshing sleep he had had since the unhappy dis. 
covery at Deal. Father Stephen and Rory were also astir, and the latter 
took the opportunity of submitting the documents, on which he set so much 
value, to Pennant’s inspection—cautioning him particularly not to make 
either Captain Jack, or Mrs. O’Mahony aware of their contents, as it was 
of the last importance that their existence should be concealed until the 
very instant when the necessity for using them should arrive. The perusal 
of those papers seemed to stimulate Pennant to immediate action. After 
due consultation, it was agreed that Mr. Pepper should be employed to con- 
duet the case, and as this gentleman happened just then to be at his country- 
house, Pennant resolved to ride over after breakfast, and put the affair 
at once into hands. Fortunately, the selection of the law agent, (Mrs. 
O’Mahony happening just then to be on intimate terms with him,) met the 
full approbation of his hostess, who, indeed, claimed, and was allowed to 
enjoy, the entire merit of the negotiation. 

Circumstanced as Pennant then was, it might have proved detrimental 
to his interests to displease her, for her assistance would be most probably 
required to discover some necessary witnesses, and it was only to be secured 
by a seeming compliance with all her wishes. 

Whilst Rory Mahon, and Pennant, were closeted with Mr. Pepper, 
Pincher and Sharp were holding council at Dunseverick. The events of 
the preceding day came like a thunder-clap on Pincher. Until the actual 
arrival of the claimant for his wife’s estates, he flattered himself that it 
would have been impossible for him to appear, from the charge of high 
treason which hung over his head; but here was the dreaded “individual 
actually in his presence, and his proceedings backed by the undivided sup- 
port of public opinion. 

Sharp had just been recounting all the news he could collect concern- 
ing the sayings and doings of the tenantry. Pincher would have made 
examples of the most culpable amongst them, but the disaffection was 80 
universal, that it became impossible to select any one more criminal than 
another. 

Old Carroll, and his son, would have been fitting persons to commence 
with, for they were particularly conspicuous in the warmth of their enthu- 
siasm, and they were quite within reach of vengeance, for Sharp was the 
receiver, and Pincher assumed the ownership of the estate on which they 
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lived. But then, Rory Mahon was at Carroll's back, and they felt that 
an attack on him would but exhibit the desire for revenge, without the 
wer of executing it. 

“One thing is certain,” said Pincher, concluding the conference, “ that 
po time must be lost in getting in the rents, and arrears—and, for fear of 
the worst, the suit against Blake must be pushed at once to a sale, so that 
I may be able to have either the estate, or my money—whichever may suit 
me best. It’s always well, Sharp, to be prepared for a ‘rainy day;’ and 
I'l have as much cash asI can in my pocket—you may depend on it. 
Start at once, then—notice every tenant, and levy every shilling that’s due— 
that will suit both my inelination and my interests. If they will oppose me, 
let them pay me—that’s all—was’nt it fortunate?” he muttered, as he 
walked towards the windows, “ that I had those d d letters out of that 
rascal’s hands before this, or he’d have made me pay a pretty sum for 
them now. Perhap:, too, it’s all as well that they were burned—I can 
swear I neither have, nor destroyed them.” 

Pincher’s conscience was by no means tightlaced, he preferred, how- 
ever, swearing only what was literally true, when truth jumped in accord- 
ance with his interests, and sufficed to attain his ends, 

The next day, the neighbouring pounds were full of cattle, and such of the 
tenanfry on the Martin, and Blake estates, as had not the means of meeting 
their engagements, were made to feel that the expression of their true senti- 
ments could not be indulged in with impunity. 

Pincher, who had always hitherto scoffed at the pretensions of the rumoured 
claimant for his wife’s estate, became now fully aware of the precariousness of 
his positon—he flew to the judge for counsel, by whose advice Mr. Sharp, 
being fully admitted into his confidence, was apprized of every new piece of 
information that turned up, and consulted upon every step about to be taken. 
Blatherwell foresaw that an active and unscrupulous agent might be re- 
quired in the progress of events, and none could be found more fitting for 
their purposes than Sharp, whose personal interests would secure his fidelity, 
and render him zealous in the cause of his patron. He had been now for 
some years “‘ Receiver” over the Dunseverick estates without having ren- 
dered any account of the large sums of money which had passed through 
his hands—he well knew if Colonel Blake succeeded in satisfying the 
mortgagee that a most rigid investigation of his receipts and expenditure 
would be the consequence—this, he believed, could only be effected by the 
aid of Pennant—and his legal defeat would, he felt convinced, ultimately 
throw the Dunseverick property into Pincher’s hands, who, content with 
his acquisition, would not object to the final passing of his own account 
in any form, which he might please to present it. The scandalous rob- 
beries then perpetrated by officers of the Court of Chancery have since ex- 
torted a partial reform in their proceedings—they are now bound to pass 
an annual account, and, doubtless, the losses sustained by their defalea- 
tions are neither so numerous nor so heavy as they were formerly. It 
was no part of Pincher’s policy to look closely after the receiver’s manage- 
ment—for intending to become the purchaser himself, : hould the estate be 
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brought to sale, it favoured his purpose, to allow the interest on his mort. 
gage to accumulate, so that there might be the less chance of redemption 
by the owner. Pennant’s proceedings were of such a nature as forbid the 
hope of compromise, and they were all the more alarming, because although 
his opponents knew that the documentary evidence against them had been 
destroyed, they were fully aware, that more than one living witness could 
be found, who would be able, and might be willing, to damage their cause, 
The enmity of those dreaded persons had beem roused by the steps which 
Pincher had taken, to rid himself of their importunities—it became ab- 
solutely necessary to conciliate them now, if that were practicable ; and the 
delicate commission of disarming the hostility of Leonard and Brown was 
committed to Mr. Sharp. The first step to be taken was to deprive 
Pennant of the benefit of their testimony—this might be accomplished. by 
buying them off, and sending them out of the country—but experience 
had taught Pincher the folly of relying on the professions or promises of 
such men; and he dreaded, that if left free agents, they might refuse to 
emigrate, or return again, after having pocketed his money, and then go over 
to the enemy. Their abduction before the assizes, seemed the only method by 
which they could be effectually secured—and it was determined to have re- 
course to this measure —Sharp undertaking the execution of so hazardous an 
expedient. before having recourse to physical force, the shrewd partizan 
determined to sound Leonard, and ascertain whether it. might not be possi- 
ble to accomplish his object, in so far as it regarded him, by fair means. 
Brown could be easily disposed of—a person in the receiver's confidence 
would pay the debt for which he was imprisoned—and after his liberation, 
invite him to dinner when, dosed with whiskey until he became insensible, 
there could be no difficulty in conveying him to a place of security, and 
rendering his captivity agreeable by a copious supply of his favourite 
beverage. But Leonard was by far a more dangerous person to deal 
with—of a determined and desperate character—he was the well-known 
leader of the seeret society in the district—his sudden disappearance would 
excite unusual alarm—aud his whereabouts would be sought after by those 
whose lives lay at his mercy, should he betray them, with all the energy 
inspired by personal danger, backed by the almost certain means of dis- 
covery, which the ramifications of their confederacy, so amply afforded— 
Sharp, therefore, considered it advisable to have a personal interview with 
him—and try his hand at perstasion—this could be easily accomplished. 

Leonard still retained possession of the ruins of his former habitation, 
and a negotiation with the agent for their surrender might be entered into, 
without affording any reasonable grounds for suspecting ulterior intentions. 
The unfortunate man’s position would have been now desperate, but for 
Rory Mahon’s privately administered bounty, of which none but its reci~ 
pient, Leonard’s wife, was at all aware. From the threats held out against 
those who should harbour, assist, or employ him, the tenantry avoided all 
open communication with him, and he dragged out a miserable existence, 
in, apparently, the most abject poverty. Some nocturnal depredations on 
the poultry of the neighbouring farmers, supposed to have been committed 
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‘by him, incensed them, and they would have been but too happy to see him 
removed by course of law, so that they were not called upon to prosecute 
‘person who had it in his power to consign many amongst them to trans- 
‘portation, were he minded to better his own position by “ selling the pass,” 

When they were alone in his office, Sharp commenced proceedings by 
expressing his surprise that Leonard had not as yet applied for the money 
promised to take himself and family to America—his manner was conci- 
Jiating and friendly, and he even went the length of expressing regret, that 
such summary measures had been taken against him. Leonard at once 
frankly admitted that he had not claimed the money, because he had not 
as yet made up his mind to go, the fact being, that he knew something, as 
Mr. Pincher Martin was well aware, that might damage that gentleman, 
and serve his opponent at the approaching trial, if he only came forward 
to state it—and that having a helpless family to support, he was deter- 
mined to make the most of his secret, and act as his own interests dictated ; 
of the two, he would rather, on Mrs. Martin’s account, be on her side, but 
he might have anything he liked from the others, as Mr. Mahon had been 
already with him, trying to ferret out what he knew, and made him the 
fairest promises if he would only tell his tale (which he declined to do), and 
take part with Captain Pennant ; he stated what he should expect if he 
kept out of the way at the assizes ; candidly admitted that he would be at 
the service of the highest bidder—and declared that a pound, one way or 
the other, would decide him. At the conclusion of the interview, during 
which Sharp had succeeded in accomplishing his object, with more facility 
than he anticipated, it was arranged that Leonard should have an answer 
to his proposition in a few days ; that meantime he was to give every en- 
couragement to Pennant’s agents, and keep them on hands, by leading 
them to suppose, that to secure him they had only to come up to his price, 
until matters were finally arranged between himself and Mr. Pincber 
Martin, when he should apprize him (Sharp) of the nature of the proposals 
made, and inform him regularly of all the movements and plans of their 
adversaries. ‘‘ We are richer,” he remarked, on parting, ‘ than they are, 
and willing to pay liberally for the services rendered us.” 

Mr. Pepper was in ecstasies with the case laid before him. The written 
evidence to Squire Ulick’s profession of the Roman Catholic faith, and the 
certificate of Pennant’s mother’s marriage, which was, under such circum- 
stances, perfectly valid, were in Father Stephen O’Mally’s hands, who was 
on the spot to prove the two events—which he could now safely do, in 
consequence of the altered state of the penal laws—while Rory Mahon would 
identify Lloyd as the child that he had carried to his sister to nurse, by 
means of the peculiar formation of his foot. So far the case was clear. 
There could be no doubt of Pennant’s legitimacy, and no difficulty in es- 
tablishing it. ‘Then the question arose as to the mode of proceeding. Could 
the child of a man, sentenced, and executed as a felon, succeed to the in- 
heritance, without first establishing the innocence of his father? this was 
the grand question which might admit of protracted litigation, were it not 
for the discovery made by the letters. If the facts contained in them 
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could only be substantiated, a much more expeditious, and conclusive course 
might be adopted. ; 

There was a barrister of great legal acquirements, though of moderate 
practice ; an intimate friend of Mr. Pepper’s, who, conceiving that such im: 
portant matters could be best investigated on the spot, requested this gentle- 
man to come to the country immediately, on a half-professional, half-friendly 
visit. The various consultations held, and enquires made, resulted ing 
determination to abandon all claims arising from Pennant’s direct descent, 
and to sue for possession of the property of Castlemore, by simple eject. 
ment, a3 next heir-at-law, to the father of Mrs. Pincher Martin, This 
would be by far the most easy and expeditious method of proceeding, and 
the men of law conceived that they had documentary evidence sufficient to 
establish their case, when backed, as it would be, by the testimony of living 
witnesses. 

The sensation which Pennant’s appearance created in the country, may 
easily be imagined. Mrs. O’Mahony drove from house to house, extolling his 
character, and announcing, (what she was really ignorant of,) that the most 
strange disclosures would be made at the approaching trial. Meantime, 
Pincher Martin was not inactive—when the first surprise had passd away, 
he instantly wrote to the Chief Secretary at Dublin Castle, informing him 
that Mr. Pennant, who had fled to France, and been dismissed the navy for 
treasonable correspondence with Lord Edward Fitzgerald, had again returned 
to the country, and demanding authority to arrest him ; for, although quite 
ready to act on his own responsibility, he was restrained from taking 90 
decided a step by the advice of Judge Blatherwell, who recommended 
caution and patience, as any violence on his part, towards a person who 
was an avowed claimant fur his wife’s estate, would have a vindictive ap- 
pearance, and might seriously prejudice him hereafter in a court of justice— 
and thus Pennant was left at liberty to look after his own affairs, to 
make himself fully acquainted with all the steps Rory Mahon had taken in 
his behalf, and with the nature and extent of the evidence he had collected 
to substantiate his claims. Exaggerated accounts of what he had accom- 
plished, in the way of finding witnesses who could benefit his cause, hourly 
reached Pincher ; at one time it was Brown who had gone over—at another 
it was Leonard who had given important information. Rory Mahon was 
known to be in communication with both, and Pincher well knew that the 
testimony of either, would be damaging to him, he therefore became seriously 
alarmed, and determined to proceed to Dublin himself, in the hope of forcing 
the government into action, and thus, at least for the moment, retard the pro- 
ceedings of his adversary, by having him committed to prison, on a charge, 
which, if proved, would not only disqualify him form establishing his civil 
rights, but even consign him to the death of a traitor. On his arrival at 
the Castle, he obtained an interview with the Private Secretary of the 
Viceroy, and learned, to his dismay, that it was useless to take any further 
proceedingsagainst persons who had been concerned in the insurrection, as an 
amnesty was actually signed, and would be in a few days published. _Dis- 
pirited and castfallen, he returned home, and occupied himself, with the aid 
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of his uncle, in preparing for the trial which now became unavoidable. Al- 
though Pennant, conscious of his own iunocence, felt no uneasiness as to the 
yesult of the pending enquiry, relative to his asserted connection with the 
United Irishmen, he, from the spirit which he saw prevailing amongst the . 
loyal party, entertained serious doubts of being able to save Mike—when he 
was cheered by the proclamation granting a general and unconditional 
pardon to all persons who had been implicated in the rebellion. It is pos- 
sible that Mike would have been excluded from the act of grace, as the 
first who had taken up arms, were he known to be in existence—but the 
report of his death was so universally circulated, and so generally believed— 
that the government considered it unnecessary to make any exception in 
their measure of mercy. Pennant immediately wrote to him, under an ad- 
dress that had been agreed upon between them, apprizing him of the happy 
turn things had taken, and assuring him that he was then a free man, and 
might wander where he wished, without the least fear of consequences. 
Mike’s first impulse, after reading the letter, was immediately to quit 
the dreary attic, in which he had so long lain concealed—snatching up his 
hat, he sallied forth, and striking into St. James’s Park, he proceeded up 
Constitution-hill, and was passing through Hyde Park, on his way to Ken- 
sington Gardens, when, ashe reached the end of the drive along the 
Serpentine, his attention was arrested by a loud shrick. Looking in the 
direction from whence it came, he saw a carriage dashing furiously down 
the hill—the driving seat had given way, and fallen forward on the 
horses’ backs, who were plunging and kicking against the weight which 
pressed upon them—the next moment they cast the seat off, and came 
gallopping at full speed towards him. Mike sprung iato the centre of the 
road, and quickly taking off his coat, wound it round his head, in the hope 
of arresting their flight. He fortunately struck the*horse next him on the 
nose, who, frightened by the blow, threw himself against the other and 
knocked him down—in an instant Mike had the bridle of the standing 
horse in his hand, and his foot upon the head of the fallen one, to prevent 
his rising. ”I'was early in the day, and there was no person about to 
render him assistance, so that he could not quit his position to attend to the 
occupant of the carriage. Just as the servants, who were fortunately 
unhurt, came up, a friend, who happened to drive by, offered the lady, who 
was alone, a seat, and carried her off, before she was sufficiently recovered 
from her fright to notice or thank her deliverer. The servants, how- 
ever, were loud in their expressions of gratitude—and the coachman, 
when taking away the vehicle and horses, apologised for his mistress’s 
apparent neglect—and assured Mike that her ladyship would be greatly 
displeased if he returned without the address of the gentlemen who had so 
seasonably come to her rescue. Not wishing to let his humble residence 
be known, Mike said that it was probable he should leave town that even- 
ing—upon which the man informed him that his mistress was Lady Clifton, 
of Curzon-street, who, he had no doubt, would be happy to receive and 
thank him, if he could but make it his convenience to call. Mike, when left 
alone spent some minutes in dusting his coat and arranging his dress ; on re- 
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-crossing the road to continue his walk, some distance in advance of when 
the horses had been stopped, he picked up a valuable bracelet, which, he 
doubted not, must have fallen from Lady Clifton’s arm, in her endeavours 
to open the carriage door. It would serve him with a good excuse to call, 
and he determined to deliver it on his return into town. He was so de. 
lighted with his liberty, and so exhilarated by the pure air, and exercise, 
that he struck into the country, and went so far, that he only reached 
Curzon-street by night-fall. The porter was in the act of lighting the 
ball lamp, when he knocked at Lady Clifton’s door—and the person who 
opened it immediately rushed off, and in his fight overturned the ladder on 
which the porter stood, who, falling, extinguished the candle which he held 
in his hand. As the man lay groaning from pain, and Mike stood in the 
dark, he heard a great disturbance above stairs, and supposing that.he bad 
committed an indiscretion in calling at such an hour, he immediately retired, 
Tim, for he it was who had admitted him, roshed into the drawing-room, 
where the family and some friends were assembled before dinner, crying ont 
as he entered—*‘ There he is again—go and see him now yerselves—the Lorl 
defend us!” as he fell on his knees behind his master’s chair—* will none 
of ye stir?—in nomine patris, It’s no joke—for the love of God, boult 
the door—Holy Mary, protect us !—I tell you, master, he’s in the hall— 
ob, Father Barney, it’s badly ye behaved to me, if the pound-note reached 
you—but maybe the post-mistress, bad Inck to her! kept it.” The Colonel 
at once proceeded down stairs—but there was no persen below, for 
the porter had been removed by the servants. It was far in the night 
when Mike got to bed, for he had indulged in a good dinner, and after 
wards went to amuse himself at the theatre—he slept so soundly, his mind 
being now comparatively free from care, that It was late next morning 
when he awoke. Ha'ving determined at once to follow Colonel Blake into 
Kent, and ascertain the truth, as regarded Kate’s intended marriage, he 
was occupied during the remainder of the dav in purchasing an outfit, and 
preparing for the journey, so that it was only after dinner that he bethought 
him of the bracelet. Unwilling to hazard another visit to Curzon-street— 
and not, indeed, having time to call there, as the coach by which he in- 
tended to travel left town at six next morning—he considered that the best 
thing he could do was to leave it with the head waiter of the hotel at which 
Pennant put up—and thus, without giving his name, write a note to Lady 
Clifton, stating, “that the gentlemau who had the good fortune to stop 
her horses in the park, begged to inform her that he had found a bracelet 
close by where the carriage passed, which he presumed must be hers—and 
that she could have it by sending to the —— hotel, in Bond-street.’ 
Having posted the note, he proceeded to leave the bracelet. The shops 
were all shut, and he was so absorbed by his own thoughts, that he 
noticed little what passed around him; he could not, however, help re- 
marking, as he turned from Ciifford-street into Bond-street, that a person 
stepped out of his way, in a manner calculated to attract his attention— 
but the door of the hotel was the first beside him, so he went in, and 
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through the hall to the sanctum of the head waiter, as he had seen 
Pennant do on other occasions, 

Never having been present when Lady Clifton’s name was mentioned, 
during his short stay at Deal, Mike was ignorant of his relatives being on 
avisit at her housebut as he knew that the Colonel was staying some- 
where in that neighbourhood, he could easily ascertain his whereabouts 
from the waiter at the hotel, who had given the account of Kate’s intended 
marriage. To Deal, therefore, he went, on the morning after his arrival at 
Dover. ‘There he learned that Colonel Blake and his neice had been on a 
visit to Lady Clifton—the very person whose life he had most probably 
saved in Hyde Park—and that both families were then in London ; he lost 
no time in returning, and calling in Curzon-street ; his relatives were rot 
there—but Lady Clifton was at home—and on entering the drawing-room, 
Mike was astonished to meet a person whose face he at once recognised, 
notwithstanding the many years that had elapsed since they met—while 
Lady Clifton was wo less surprised to see before her the man to whom she 
had been warmly attached in her girlhood—and who, im common with his 
friends, she believed to have been for some years dead—she was not 
afraid of a ghost, however, as it was full daylight, and she set about un 
ravelling the mystery by asking a series of questions, which led Mike to a 
full explanation of all that had befallen himself—after which he learned, 
tohis no small delight, that his former flame was then free—that her 
recollection of past times seemed still vivid—and her whole manner led 
him to the conclusion, that her feelings in his regard were as favourable as 
he could desire. They laughed heartily over Tim’s assertion that he had 
twice seen his ghost—but Lady Clifton advised him, by all means, to make 
& preparatory communication—(of which she undertook to be the bearer)— 
before he ventured to call upon the Colonel, as otherwise his unexpected 
appearance might cause his cousin a shock—for even he seemed latterly to 
give credit to Tim’s reiterated declarations, from the fact of his having, as 
he firmly believed himself, met Mike in Bond-street, where he instantly 
and most unaccountably disappeared. Ordering the carriage, and taking 
Mike with her, she set him down at the corner of a neighbouring street, 
after giving him the Colonel’s address, and telling him to follow her 
to the house in twenty minutes. Those twenty minutes were occupied in 
apprizing her friends of the happy discovery of Mike’s existence—and, just 
as she concluded her recital, his knock was heard at the door. Tim, 
speechless with delight, burst into tears as he admitted him, and warmly 
shook his hand—and Kate flung, herself into his arms before he had half 
traversed the hall. The poor Colonel was deeply affected at again em- 
bracing him—and happiness attended in his wake. Instantly, and before 
making any other enquiries, he demanded of Kate if she was still constant 
in her affection—*“ still devoted to her first love?” On being answered in 
the affirmative, he again took her in his arms, and then praised her for an 
hovoarable fidelity, whieh he could never bring himself fully to doubt, 
however much appearances were against her. He then detailed his own 
and Pennant’s adventures and escapes—told how they had seen her riding 
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with Mr, Charlton, st Deal, and heard of ber certain and approaching 
marriage with that gentlemar—bow Pennant, in despair, had set out for 
Ireland to regain his father’s inheritance, and right his fair fame— while 
he himself, deterred by his position, did not dare to seek any communi. 
cation with them, for fear of implicating them in his misfortune, until the 
royal clemency had set him free. He assured Kate of the unaltered love of 
Pennant, and depicted the misery he endured on Jearning that she was 
about to become the wife.of another. Without a moment’s delay, he 
wrote to Pennant, apprizing him of all that had occurred, and of the 
‘groundlessness of the reports regarding Kate’s intentions, which they had 
heard through the officers and waiters at the Deal hotel—and pledging 
himself for her truth and loyalty to her promise. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 





THE TRISH HIERARCHY IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


CHAPTER IliIf. 


Tue second arclibishop, whom we named as accompanying Rinuccini on 
his first visit to lord Mountgarret, was Thomas Meming, of Dublin, a 
truly eminent man, whose biography, however, would be incomplete, 
without some notices of his predecessors in that see. Our object in 
premising such details is to make our readers aware of the state in 
which Dr. Fleming found the archdiocess when he was appointed its chief 
pastor, and to throw additional light on the history of the archbishops 
who filled the chair of St. Laurence, after the apostasy of Hugh Curwen, 
who, we may observe, like his immediate predecessor, Brown, was an 
Englishman. 

After the defection of Curwen, and his removal to England, in 1567, 
there was an interval of thirty-three* years, during which the Popes did 
not deem ‘it prudent to appoint an archbishop to the vacant see, appre- 
hending, we may suppose, that to do so would only tend to exasperate 
(Queen Elizabeth’s ministers, and involve the Catholics of the pale in difli- 
culties, far greater than those with which they were actually contending 
for the maintenance of their faith. At length, however, when the success of 


* Tt has been asserted that two archbishops (Catholic) governed the see of 
Dublin immediately after Curwen’s apostasy, but as we have no certain data 
of their consecration or appointment, we adopt the learned de Burgo’s state- 
ment, that Oviedo was the first archbishop after the Englishman’s defection. 
The Tabule Romanz mention one Andrew, archdeacon of Dublin, as successor 
to James ; but this is a palpable error, as there is no such name to be found in 
the list of archbishops of, the period. Then again we hear of Donaldus as 
the predecessor to Oviedo. May not this also be a clerical error? 
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Hugh O'Neili’s arms seemed to threaten the existence of the English interest 
in Ireland, or, at all events, gave reason to hope that the severe enact- 
ments against Catholics would be mitigated, if not entirely swept from the 
statute book, Clement VIII., at the suggestion of the King of Spain, 
then the ally and supporter of the northern Irish princes, nominated a 
Spaniard to the archbishopric of Dublin. This was Matthew de Oviedo, a 
Franciscan friar, and native of Segovia, whose consecration took place in 
the year 1600. Very little is known of the history of this archbishop or 
his antecedents, but it is certain that he was employed by the king of 
Spain to carry on negotiations with the Geraldines in the south of Ireland, 
twenty years before his elevation to the see of Dublin, as appears by a 
despatch sent by the Commons of Lixnaw, to the queen’s attorney and 
recorder of Limerick, (dated the 27th of September, 1580), which mentions 
him thus: “ There is in great estimation with them (the Geraldines) one 
Frere Matthew Oviedo,* which they call commissarius apostolicus, and the 
bishopf of Killaloe, Donald Ryan’s son.” The object which the Pope had 
in view when appointing a Spaniard to the see of Dublin must have 
been to strengthen Spanish influence in Ireland ; and, doubtless, the same 
motive prompted him to nominate another native of the same country, 
about the same period, to the diocess of Leighlin. This was Francis 
Ribera, who, however, never visited our shores, and died at Antwerp, on 
the 10th of September, 1604, after having built an infirmary for the Irish 
Franciscans of that city. Returning to Matthew de Oviedo, we may state 
that he never exercised jurisdiction} in the archdiocess of Dublin, indeed, 
never set foot within the pale, and knew nothing of the country save the 
little he saw of it on the southern and northern coast. On his arrival 
as archbishop, he tarried some time at Donegal, in the castle of Hugh Roe 
(’Donnell, and soon ‘afterwards went back to Spain, to urge on the king 
the necessity of sending supplies of men, munitions, and money to the Irish 
princes. After an interval of about a year, Philip III. despatched a 
flotilla, with a small supply of men and arms, but, unfortunately, Juan 
@Aguila, the commander-in-chief, instead of landing on the north coast, 
dropped anchor in the harbour of Kinsale, and set about fortifying that 
place. On board one of the ships of this squadron, Matthew de Oviedo, 
accompanied by Thadeus$ O’Farrell, a Dominican, and bishop of Clonfert, 


* Trish Correspondence, S.P.0., vol. 77. 

t Consecrated 22nd August, 1579, died 1616. 

¢t We mean to convey that he did not visit the diocess personally ; for 
we are aware that he appointed Father Bernard Moriarty, a priest of the diocess 
of Ardagh, and archdeacon of Cloyne, his vicar-general, with powers to act in 
his absence. This Dr. Moriarty, who graduated in Spain, and was singularly 
attached to the Franciscans of Multifernan, where he chiefly resided, was 
arrested there along with Richard Brady, bishop of Kilmore, in 1601. After 
leaving the aged bishop for dead, the soldiers, who had charge of Dr. Moriarty, 
were attacked by Walter Nugent, of the house of Delvin, and in the struggle 
that ensued the former was severely wounded, and carried to Dublin, where 
he died in prison about the beginning of October (1601), His remains were 
interred in the cemetery of St. James’s church. 
§ He died in Kinsale during the siege. 
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revisited Ireland, but when the expedition failed, the archbishop rp. 
turned to Spain with Hugh O'Donnell and Florence Copry, to sup. 
plicate further aids, and impeach the conduct of the Spanish gener. 
issimo. The latter was reprimanded for his want of judgment, but owi 
to the untimely death of O’Donnell, the negotiation for the desired aids 
was abruptly broken off, and Oviedo, abandoning all hope of ever seeing 
Ireland again, became suffragan to the archbishop of Compostella. 

Thus the disaster of Kinsale cost Oviedo his archbishopric of Dublin, 
but it placed him, nevertheless, in a safer position than any he could 
have filled in Ireland during the reign of Elizabeth er that of James I. . Qy 
his decease, which occurred some time in 1610, Paul V. caused the vacant 
see of Dublin to be filled by Emer MacMahon, bishop of Clogher, whose 
translation took place on the 2nd of May, 1611. This prelate was a 
scion of the princely house of Farney, which had risked and lost all its 
grand possessions for adhering to Tyrone, and whose utter ruin was 
accomplished when the latter, accompanied by James MacMahon* an] 
others of the Irish Catholic nobility fled from Ireland, in 1607. Many 
years before that memorable exodus, Emer, then a mere boy, was sent to 
the University of Pont-a-Mousson, where, after passing through the 
various schools with great distinction, he was promoted to holy orders, 
and honoured with the degree of doctor in civil and canon law. Qn 
his return to Ireland, he devoted himself to missionary duty in his native 
diocess, and was eventually created its bishop in 1609. 

When we contemplate the state of the times in which Dr. MacMahon 
exchanged the see of Clogher for the mere eminent and perilous one of 
Dublin, the conviction forces itself upon us that he must have been a man 
of great zeal and great courage. Had he insisted on remaining in lis 
native diocess, the glens and forests of Monaghan, and above all the devoted- 
ness of the people to the consecrated member of a family that had suffered 
much for faith and country, would, doubtless, have afforded him secure shelter 
in the hour of need, and stood between him and the myrmidons of the law 
who were ever on the watch for priests and bishops. But in accepting a dignity 
which, a short time before had been filled by a foreigner, and the subject 
of a monarch who had striven to drive the English out of Ireland, itis 
certain he exposed himself to imminent risk and certain death, had anyone 
been found base enongh to betray him into the hands of his enemies, It 
must also be considered that the deputy at this period was a rapacious 
fanatic, famous for inventing plots and conspiracies, by which he contrived 
to aggrandize his fortunes, and still more famous for his affected zeal in 
advancing the reformed religion. Indeed, none of his predecessors 
since the beginning of the English schism was a greater enemy to the popes, 

or @ more unprincipled persecator of catholics, than Sir Arthur Chichester, 
whose sole aim was to extirpate the native Irish and get possession of 
their lands, in order to parcel them out between himself and the new 
adventurers, who were subsequently designated “ planters.” With this 
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* He died at?Genoa, in 1609. 
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object constantly in view he did his utmost to keep alive the bigotry of 
the English cabinet, and he hardly ever dictated a despatch from Dublin 
Gastle that did not teem with alarms of Spanish invasion to retrieve the 
disaster of Kinsale, or “sure intelligence” gathered from spies and hired 
informers, that O’Neill was on the point of retarning from Rome with papal 
bulls and Italian soldiers, to subvert the government of James I. Willing 
as the latter was to oppress his Irish Catholic subjects, terrorism of this 
sort helped to stimulate the volition; and as for Chichester, it procured for 
him summary licence to plunder, transplant, and otherwise persecute the 

essors of the old religion. We may, therefore, easily imagine what 
must have been the condition of the Catholics of Dublin during Chichester’s 
deputyship, and what presentiments must have filled the mind of Dr. 
MacMahon on his arrival in the city, where, instead of an archiepiscopal 
- throne he was more likely to find an elevation to the scaffold. Church or 
chapel he had none for the performance of his functions, and whenever he 
celebrated mass, ordained or confirmed within the city walls, he had to 
trust himself to the honor of some stout-hearted burgess, who incurred 
thereby all the fearful penalties in which the harbourers of priests and 
bishops were‘inyolyed. Withal, he did fulfil his high mission success- 
fally, and although his ministrations were carried out clandestinely and in 
the purlieus of the city, his exhortations and example did more, perhaps, to 
confirm the Catholics in their devotedness to the faith than if he had 
officiated or preached to them in his metropolitan cathedral. 

Nor was there any want of a grand example to nerve the archbishop 
and his flock for whatever might befall them, as long as Chichester had 
power to persecute, and as a necessary sequence to make martyrs. Indeed, in 
the year after Dr. MacMahon’s translation to the metropolitan see, Cor- 
ielius QO’ Deveny, bishop of Down and Connor, and friar of St. Francis’ order, 
then in his eightieth year, was arrested in the house of a Catholic, in the very 
act of confirming children, and hurried to Dublin, where he was arraigned 
on a fictitious charge of high treason, but in reality for exercising the 
functions of a “Popish bishop.” Tried by a jury, eleven of whom 
were Scotch and English, as a matter of course, he was found guilty, and 
sentenced to death, with all the revolting accompaniments so common at 
that period. Flung back into his cell, while preparations were being made 
for execution, Chichester offered him life and liberty provided he would 
take the oath of supremacy, but he spurned the proposal, and refused 
to compromise his soul. ‘Truly pathetic, indeed, are all the incidents of 
this aged prelate’s death, and some of them we may not overpass. On 
the morning of his execution, after blessing the poor girl who tended him 
in his prison, he begged, as a last and crowning favour, that she would 
¢lothe his mutilated remains in the Franciscan habit which he always 
carried about with him, telling her that that coarse serge was dearer to him 
than the bishop’s purple. Haled through the streets on a hurdle, and fol- 
lowed by a vast multitude, who knelt at every halt to crave his benediction, 
as he sped on what he termed his “triumphal procession,” he at last 
reached the gibbet, and mounting it with steady step, as thongh heaven had 
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braced his palsied limbs for the occasion, he told the spectators that he was 
about to die for the faith, and that they should be prepared, if ne ; 
to go through the same ordeal for the same glorious object. Rudely inte. 
rupted by a fanatical minister, who knew how the words of the doomed 
prelate would tell on the hearts of the spectators, and challenged to ayow 
that he was about to pay the penalty of high trtason, O’Deveny solemaly 
repeated his former declaration, and then resigned himself, to the terrible 
process of strangling, decapitation, and embowelling, all of which was per. 
formed by an Englishman, the Irish executioner having fled to avoid hay. 
ing any part in the bishop’s murder. While the slanghter was being 
perpetrated, the spectators remained silent and motionless, as if petri. 
fied by the horrid spectacle, but when it was done, they flung themselyes 
upon the lives of halberdiers that kept the ground, and forced their 
way to the platform, where they struggled with each other for a fragment 
of the palpitating flesh or a shred of the clothes of bim whom they now 
regarded as a martyr. Women dipped their napkins, provided for that pu. 
pose, in his blood, and one man, more fortunate than his fellows, succeeded 
in carrying off the severed head,* to preserve it, doubtless, as a venerated 
trophy of that combat in which the vanquished have always been declared 
victors. So died Cornelius O’Deveny, on the north bank of the Liffey, in the 
year of grace 1612. We know not what effect all this may have wrought 
on Chichester’s flinty heart, but it is certain, that familiarity with such 
scenes served to intensify the devotedness of catholics to their faith, and ts 
strengthen their abhorrence of a creed that was to be propagated by sweeping 
the people off their lands, and consigning their spiritual pastors to the hang- 
man. It is more than probable that Dr. MacMahon was in Dublin at the 
time of this execution, for, notwithstanding Chichester’s incessant efforts to 
lay hands on him, he fortunately evaded them all. In fact, the archbishop, 
one would think, must have borne a charmed life, or at all events placed him- 
self in the custody of friends who were ready to sacrifice themselves in order 
to save him. Small as the population of Dublin was at that period, the 
chances of arresting such a personage were all the greater, but yet, despite 
every difficulty, he continned to labour for his people, tending them, as 
we have already said, in the purlieus of the metropolis, occasionally in 
the houses of the catholic nobility, and more frequently among the moun- 
tains and in the dense woods, south of the city. Proclamations of outlawry 
against priests and bishops were disregarded by the catholics, and the 
hired spy and iaformer too often found, that the risk was in excess of the 
reward, however tempting the latter might be. The deputy himself admits 
all this in a letter which he addressed to lord Salisbury, just one year be- 
fore Dr. MacMahon’s translation, and avows that he was utterly unable to 
outroot the clergy. 

‘< Tf,” says he, ‘“ some course be not speedily taken for restraining of them, 
(the bishops and priests,) I cannot see how this kingdom can long stand as it 


doth, for every city, and town is full of them, upon a strange apprehension they 
have taken, giving it out, that it is the king's pleasure that they should have 
































* Chichester offered a large sum to any one who would deliver it to him. 
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the exercise of their religion, 90 it be not public in the churches ; = When an ° 
officer or a soldier lays hold on a priest within their garrison, (for none else will 
lay hands on them,) the young men and women of the city or town where he is 
a do flock togeather, and with ill-usage and blows, do make rescue of the 
on Age If I have observed anything in the time I have spent in 
this kingdom, I may say it is not lenity and good works that will reclaim these 
men, but an iron rod andl severity of justice, and seeing the law hath not here 
provided for the uprooting and punishment of these firebrands of sedition, the 

iests, we can think of no other remedy, but to proclaim them and their re- 
jevers anid harbourers for traitors.”* 


Notwithstanding these restraints, we find Dr. MacMahon presiding at 
a provincial synod in Kilkenny, in 1614, and in the same year Chichester, 
writing to secretary Winwood (under date 8th March,) after relating his ill- 
luck in not being able to arrest one Meagh, a priest just returned from 
Rome, gives us another insight into the actual state of the country, and at 
the same time an inkling of the mortal dread he had of O’Neill’s return. 


‘* We are,” says he, ‘‘ full of priests of this man’s condition, practisers of 
sedition and insurrection, of which there is not a greater worker than Owen 
MacMahoune, the titulary archbishop of Dublin, son to Owen McCooley, who 
is still in this kingdom, and often in this city of Dublin, albeit I cannot get him, 
nor any draught upon him, though I have offered largely for it-t I do my best 
to discover their plots and frustrate them, but without more help I shall be soon 
wearied in a tempest, where commands, law, and proclamations are no use with- 
out the sword to make them obeyed. All this assures me they are hopeful of in- 
vasion from foreign parts, and return of the Fugitives.” 


This appeal for larger powers was answered by James I., in June of 
same year, when he sent his deputy the following “ Instructions :” 


“Whereas the priests and Jesuits, who are the chief corrupters of the 
nobility and gentry of that realm (Ireland,) do employ many turbulent and 
working spirits from beyond the seas daily to maintain the party of ill subjects 
at home, and send forth others to bring 7'yrone back, and other active traitors, 
with some foreign forces, to begin a rebellion, hoping vainly to effect thatt with 
the sword which they cannot gain by practice ; and though these messengers 
can do no other office than blow at coals, yet they continue to keep the subjects 
and fugitives in some hope of the wished innovation, which our other good and 
loyal subjects do most fear. We think it expedient, and do hereby require you 
to imprint and proclaim a proclamation for the banishing of these firebrands, the 
priests and Jesuits.” © 


Alas! the fugitives never returned, and he, the greatest and most dreaded 
of them all, the mere mention of whose name terrified James in his palace 
of Theobald’s and Chichester in Dublin Castle, was then mourning over his 
son and kinsmen in their Roman grave, and writing unheeded letters to 
Salisbury, the lord high treasurer, remonstrating against the flagrant in- 
justice that had driven him into exile. 

Notwithstanding the king’s proclamation, Dr. MacMahon remained in 
Ireland, as nearly as we can calculate, till about 1620, for his government 


* Public Record Office.,—Ireland, vol. 228. 
+ The sum of £500. } Free exercise of religion, 
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of the see of Dublin stretched over a period of eight years, at the terming. 

tion of which he repaired to Rome, after committing his flock to the care 
of a vicar, Thinking, probably, that lapse of time would render James 
more tolerant to his Irish catholic subjects, the archbishop spent three 
years in the eternal city, hoping, as we may suppose, to be able to return, 
but he was seized with fever and died there, on the 24th of August,* 
1623, in the fifty-third year of his age. 

Chichester was recalled in 1615, but before retiring he had attainted 
the fugitive earls, confiscated Ulster to the crown, and erected forty new 
boroughs—most of which were too contemptible to have apy claim to repre- 
sentation in the parliament—in order to facilitate the passing of extreme penal 
measui —J against the Irish Catholics. His successors in office, Jones, Denham, 
and Oliver St. John, proved themselves unrelenting persecutors, enforcing 
the oath of supremacy, and mulcting the “‘ papists,” who, because they 
would not frequent the protestant churches, were thenceforth designated 
Recusants. During the administration of Lord Falkland,t whose tenure of 
office stretched uver eight years, the same harsh measures were carried out 
with more or less severity; and although some writers have given this 
nobleman credit fur leniency and forbearance, he had little or no claim to 
either one or the other. It was in the second year of his deputyship 
that Urban VIII., at the earnest request of the clergy and people of 
Dublin, resolved that the see recently vacated by the decease of Emerus Mae 
Mahon—who belonged to the indigenous nobility—should now be filled by 
another member of a patrician family, in whose veins, however, there was 
hardly a drop of Irish blood. 

The baronial house of Fleming dated their arrival in Ireland from 1169, 
when they came—*‘ seventy heroes dressed in coats of mail”—to fight for 
the expulsed MacMurcha, and about nine years afterwards Richard Fleming 
built the Castle of Slane, and was killed there in an engagement with the 
native Irish. This baron was the founder of the family, which ever after- 
wards ranked among the most distinguished of the nobility of the Pale, 
many of them filling the highest offices in the civil and military adminis- 
ration, and proving themselves at all times strenuous upholders of the English 
interest in the land of their adoption. Siagularly remarkable for their piety, 
the barons of Slane built and endowed many churches and monasteries 
within the territory they had won with their swords, but none of them all 
deserved better of religion than baron Christopher, who, in 1512, restored 
the ancient monastery where Dagobert, king of Austrasia, was “shor a 
monk,” in the seventh century, and bestowed it upon the friars of the 
third order of St. Francis. Like the other Catholic families of the Pale, 
the Flemings always espoused the cause of the English crowa in 


* F. Mooney, writing in 1617, mentions Dr. MacMahon thus :—‘‘ Modernus 
({archiepiscopus) est Eygenius vir vita et eruditione insignis, dignus qui meliori 
‘tempore tam illustri loco collocaretur. Nunc in Hibernia residet multis heretico- 
Tum insidiis impetitus quas per gratiam Dei delitescens et e latebris vigilanti# 
,pastorali assiduam operam navans declinat.” Hist. Franciscanorum Hib. 

t His wife became a Catholic in Dublin, 
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the protracted quarrels with the native Irish, and during the wars of 
Elizabeth they maintained their hereditary valour on many a bloody field, 
won or lost by O’Neill and O’Donel. Their fidelity, however, to the ancient 
religion was as signal as their bravery, for, despite every effort to induce them 


‘to apostatize, they clung to it persistently ; and when others of their rank took 


the oath of supremacy, or played the hypocrite by frequenting the reformed 
churches, it never could be said that a single member of the house of Slane 
turned traitor to the Church of his Forefathers. One of them, indeed, acted 
unwisely, in 1583, by aiding the arrest of O’Harley, archbishop of Cashel ;* 
but that baron ever afterwards bewailed his over zealous loyalty, when he 
found that he was instrumental, though unintentionally, in procuring the 
archbishop’s woful death. ‘To heighten his confusion, a roving Gleeman of 
the period composed a ballad set to a dirge-like air, which he called ‘¢ Slane’s 
Treachery,” and we can imagine how the baron felt on learning that the 
song was everywhere sung, not only within the Pale but far beyond it, north 
and south in the country of the “ Irish enemy.” 

Thomas Fleming, third son of William, sixteenth baron of Slane, a friar 
of the order of St. Francis, was the person named by the Pope to succeed to 
the vacant archbishopric of Dublin. This Thomas, when a mere stripling, 
proceeded to Louvain, where he entered the convent of St. Anthony, long 
before he had attained the age prescribed for making religious vows. 
Devoting himself entirely to philosophical and theological studies, he 
rapidly acquired great repute for profound learning, so much so, that he 
was soon promoted to the chair of Lecturer, and in this capacity it was his 
good fortune to have for scholars, Colgan, author of the Acta Sanctorum; 
Patrick Fleming (his near kinsman,) author of the Collectanea Sacra, and 
many others whose works reflect honor, not only on the order to which they 
belonged, but also on their common country. Before he had reached the age 
for receiving holy orders, young Fleming was sent by his superiors to teach 
philosophy and theology in the school of Aix-la-Chapelle, and on being 
promoted to priesthood, be was appointed guardian of St. Anthony’s, 
His great acquirements and profound piety, made character for him 
at Rome, and won for him the respect of Urban VIII, who willed 
his consecration to be held with.as little delay as possible, although he bad 
not then attained his thirty-first year. The Pontiff's orders soon reached 
Louvain, and Thomas Fleming was accordingly consecrated archbishop of 
Dublin, on the 30th of December, 1623, by James, archbishopof Malines, and 
Florence archbishop of Tuam.{ It was with great reluctance he took upon 
himself the responsibility to which he was now raised, and greater, if pos- 
sible, was the regret with which he retired from the tranquil litle 


* All the circumstances relating to this transaction will be given in a vol. 
which the writer is preparing, to elucidate the history of the Irish bishops 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. ‘ 

t Supplicium Kichardus insignis Musicus fidibus celebravit lamentabili 
atque funesto tono qui ‘Slanii Baronis delictum’ nuncupatur.” O'Sullivan 
Hist. Cath. 

t Mooney Hist. Francisc. Hib. 
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Flemish convent, where he left behind him such loving and learned friends, 
and, above all, his nephew Thomas, who, to use the words of an old 
chronicler, had exchanged his terrestial for an eternal inheritance, forswear- 
ing helmet and glaive, and taking a cowl in the cloister of St. Anthony’s,* 

A few months after his consecration, the arehbishop arrived in Dublin 
with extensive powers from the Pope, relating to the time and intervals of 
ordination, and authority to confer holy orders on the sole title of ‘‘ mission,” 
those of benefice and patrimony being dispensed with, to meet the exigen- 
cies of the Irish Church. His first abode in the metropolis, was witht his 
brethren of St. Francis ; not indeed in the grand old convent of the order, 
but in a humble house which the former rented, and where they were 
suffered to celebrate the divine offices privately, and under the most stern 
restrictions, Withal, the archbishop carried out, as far as was practical, 
the observance of the rigid discipline he had embraced in his youth, wear- 
ing the habit within doors, and under the episcopal robes when officiating, 
maintaining abstemious diet, and sleeping on a hard pallet, like the rest of 
the fraternity. ‘Fhis was his ordinary style of life, from which he never 
departed, whether staying with the poor community in Dublin, or in the 
ancestral castle of Slane. Nevertheless, we have it on the authority of one 
who was personally acquainted with him, that his manners were graceful, 
and his heart genial and warm, concilating the respect of all classes, noble 
and plebeian, so much so, that they applied to him, what had been so 
justly said of another great man of the same fraternity, 


se 


. + . + Clara destirpe parentum, 
Et meritis factus clarior ipse suis.” 


Respect, however, for noble extraction, did not disarm the bigotry of the 
executive, for in the very year of the archbishop’s arrival, a proclamation 
appeared, ordering all popish prelates and priests to quit the kingdom. But 
priests and people had grown so accustomed to manifestos of this sort, 
that the only heed the former gave them was to disperse for a while, and wait 
till the excitement had subsided. In fact, instead of quitting the kingdom 
members of the religious orders came into it from Spain and Flanders, and 
among the rest, a community of Capuchins established itself for the first time 
in the metropolis, (in 1623.) As for the Franciscans, the archbishop caused 
them to open schools for the young, and not only for them but for aspirants 
to the priesthood, who were thus provided with lecturers in philosophy and 


* He became a novice in St. Anthony’s, in 1620, and in 1629, he petitioned the 
king, that his brother William might enjoy the dignity of Baron of Slane. The 
king granted the petition, and confirmed the dignityto William and the heirs male 
of his body, during the life of Thomas. Sir B. Burke, Ulster, a most learned 
and courteous authority, says that this proceeding was unconstitutional and un- 
precedented. 

+ When F.. Mooney visited the site of St. Francis’ church and convent (now 
occupied by the church of St. Nicholas,) in 1615, every vestige of both had dis- 
appeared. “ At that period,” says the same ocular witness, ‘‘there were only 
four or five Franciscans in the city, living in lodgings”—probably in or near the 
place now called Minors Alley, 
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theology. This, indeed, was a hazardous experiment, but Dr. Fleming 
was too devoted to the welfare of his flock to be scared from discharging 
his high mission, by Falkland’s threats or proclamations. Passionately fond 
of the ancient literature of Ireland, he generously entertained brother 
Michael O’Clery in the convent of Dublin, and it was under that poor roof 
that the chief of the Four Masters found bed and board while transcribing 
a goodly portion of the material which was subsequently incorporated in 
the “ Annals of Donegal.” To his brethren in Louvain he extended the 
same patronage, and it is to his fostering care we are indebted for Colgan’s 
“Triadis Thaumaturga,” a fact subsequently acknowledged by the author, 
who states that the archbishop transmitted to him many a rare book and 
valuable record, without which he could not have completed his noble work.* 
These, surely, are evidences of an intellectual nobility, which, in that 
transition period, strove to maintain the honour of Ireland, by preserving 
and perpetuating its ancient literature. 

Notwithstanding the proclamation to which we alluded, there was 
an interval of three years, during which the archbishop had opportunity 
to attend to his flock, with hardly any let or hinderance ; so much so, that 
he officiated with more or less publicity outside his own dioeess, at the con- 
secration, of Boetius Egan, bishop of Elphin, which took plaee at Drogheda, 
in 1626. In the year following, however, Falkland found pretext for en- 
forcing coercive measures in the reluctance shown by the Ulster Irish, to 
take military service under the crown of Denmark, and still more so in a 
strange ramour, that the eldest son of the late earl of Tyrone was abont to 
returo to Ireland, as monarch of the realm, under protection of the king 
of Spain. 

“It is given out,” wrote the deputy to Lord Killultagh, “that Tyrone 
hath his crown delivered him, not of peacock’s feathers, as his father’s was, 
but of pure gold, and constantly lies upon his table at his bedside, in his 
chamber, at Brussels.” With the dread of this imaginary king before 
him, the deputy pressed on the government the necessity of considering 
“ Whether indulgence from the laws and promise of toleration of religion 
be seasonable,” and coneludes by asking permission “ to rack one Glassney 
O’Cullenan, a priest,” who dissuaded “ the idle swordsmen of Ulster” from 
emigrating, and was supposed to be in complicity with O'Neill at Brussels. 
About a month after receipt of this application, the privy council answered : 

“You ought to rack and hang the priest if you find reason for doing so, 
for such is the opinion of the councii and his Majesty’s pleasures.” 
Falkland carried out his instructions, and during the remainder of his term of 
office he dealt rigorously with the catholics, who, for their supposed sym- 


* Published in 1647, at the archbishop’s expense, as Colgan tells us in “ 
Dedication—*‘ Inter preesentes belli calamitates, inter privatas necessitates D. V 
a sua diocesi exul non solum necessaria impensa, sed ef monumenta subminis - 
travit.” To this we may add, that when the first vol. of ‘“‘Wadding’s 
‘“‘ Annales” appeared, the archbishop congratulated the learned Franciscan, 
and wrote to him that the work was well received by the PROTESTANTS. 
t Public Record Office, Ireland, vol. 251. 
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pathy with the Ulster pretender, he regarded in the light of mortal enemies, 
Iu the midst of such. difficulties, however, Dr. Fleming remained constantly 
among his flock, tending it as well as he could, and observing a prudential 
coarse, which, for a while screened the catholics from open outrage. But only 
for a while, for in 1629 the poor Franciscan church in which the archbishop 
officiated, was entered during the celebration of high Mass, by a posse, 
under command of the protestant archbishop and mayor, who cast down 
the image of St. Francis, desecrated the altar, and scattered the congrega- 
tion with halbert and musket.* The catholics, it is true, resented this 
cruel insult, and commpelled the protestant archbishop to take shelter in a 
neighbouring house, but their just indignation, was severely punished by 
closing the three churches which they had in the city, and seques- 
trating the school which they maintained ia Back-lane.f In the following 
year, however, Dr. Fleming obtained permission to re-open the Franciscan 
church, but as for the Back-lane school, it was, by order of the lords justices, 
incorporated with Trinity College, and so remained till the appointment of 
the earl of Strafford, who restored it to the catholics.t In 1631, the arch- 
bishop seems to have enjoyed comparative quiet in the exercise of his func- 
tions, for at that period he interdieted two English secular priests— Harris 
and Caddell, and by a public instrament read in all the chapels and ora- 
tories of Dublin, forbade the catholics, under pain of excommunication to 
be present at their masses, Harris satirized the friars in a series of scurrilous 
tracts, and maintained that the arehbishop showed a decided preference for 
them, to the exclusion of the secular clergy. Father Patrick Cahill, too, 
then parish priest of SS. Michael and John, and vicar-general of the 
-diocess of Dublin, being suspected of having published a book of verses, 
reflecting on the archbishop, was suspended from his functions, but after 
the lapse of some time, he was reinstated on the representation of Dease, 
bishop of Meath, who pronounced that a cleric of his own diocess 
wrote the objectionable poem, and that the parish priest had nothing 
to do with verse-making.§ We mention these incidents summarily, 
in order to show that the archbishop, at this period, was suffered to 
discharge his high office with little or no restraint. During Stafford’s 
administration, when the great object was to raise mouey for the king, 
policy dictated the wisdom of treating the catholics with forbearance, 
and we may presume that Dr. Fleming’s exalted position found some show 


* Public Record Office, Ireland.—vol. 251. 

+ _V. Gilbert’s Hist. of Dublin, vol. i., p. 299, et seq, where the subject is ad- 
mirably treated. 

t For an ample account of this institution, V. Gilbert’s Dublin v. 1. p, 242. 

§ Nos Thomas Dease Episeopus Medensis notum facimus R. D. Patricium 
Cahill sacerdotem a quibusdam accusatum fuisse ex parte Rmi. D. T. Dub- 
liniensis archiepiscopi, quod in dictum pralatum libellum famosum versu Angli+ 
cano compositum scripsisset; quod cum serius examinassem, reperi unum 
alium e meis sacerdotibus composuisse illos versiculos, quos asserit se fecisse, et 
defensurum esse, quoties ad id vocandus est, cum neminem particulariter lis 
criminatus sit, vel culpaverit aut errores declararit. Datum in loco nostre man- 
sionis, 22 Augusti, 1630. THomas, Episcopus Medensis.” 
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of respect from the lord deputy, who detested the fanatical party then fast 
yising to power in England and in Ireland. Then again, if the presence in 
the Irish parliament, of a member of Dr. Fleming’s family could mitigate 
the severity to which he and his flock had been subjected hitherto, that 
benefit was made available to both in 1634, when William, 19th baron 
of Slane, was sammoned to take his place in the councils of the kingdom. 
We have already stated that Thomas, the 18th baron, had transferred all 
his rights and privileges to his brother William, and taken the habit in 
St. Anthony’s at Louvain, and it may not be out of place to notice here, 
that the writ which awarded to “ William the place of his father de- 
ceased, was issued with a salvo jure to said Thomas, should he or his heirs 
return to Ireland and re-assume the title of Lord Slane, in which case 
William could take no advantage or benefit by said writ.”* Thomas did 
return, as we shall see, but not to claim the title or style of Baron of Slane. 

The parliameut of 1634, however, did nothing for the Catholics, who, 
notwithstanding their number, the ‘igh character of their representatives, 
and large subsidies which they had given to the king, in consideration 
of the “ graces” or removal of grievances affecting their religion and estates, 
were overborne by the deputy, who treated them with high contempt. 
Nevertheless, Strafford in some instances endeavoured to eoneiliate them, 
and in order to show how much he had their interests at heart, he 
commanded the protestant bishops and their clancellors to desist from 
levying fines upon them for having their children baptized, and their mar- 
riages solemnized by priests of their own faith. This poor concession was 
indeed a@ boon to the Catholics, so much so that they and their prelates 
regarded it as an instalment of the ** graces,” and the commencement of a 
new and better era. Influeuced by this proceeding, Dr. Fleming assembled 
a synod, in which he confirmed the ordinances of a former synod, at which 
Dr. MacMahon presided, and made various regulations for the spiritual 
government of his province. The principal subjects mooted on this occasion 
were the publishing bans of marriage, contributions for the support of the 
bishops, and limiting faeulties, which, owing to the necessities of the times, 
had been given to the regulars, who then, and for many years afterwards, 
discharged all the duties of missionary priests. Solely intent on raising 
money for the king, by enquiries inio defective titles, high commission 
courts, and other infamous. devices, Strafford allowed the Catholics the 
exercise of their religion within their churches, which, to do him justice, 
were not at any time, during his tenure of office, outraged by the fanatics 
who, he himself tells us, employed their perseeuting power “rather as an 
eugine to draw money out of their (the Catholics’) pockets, than to raise 
a right belief in their hearts.” 

Soon after Wandesforde’s appointment to the deputyship,{ Dr. Fleming 
held another synod at Tyrcroghin, and among other subjects discussed at this 


* Strafford’s Correspondence, vol. I., p. 286. 

+ Rinuccini complains that the regulars ‘* under the sole title of mission- 
vag 4 ag faculties exceeding those given to himself. 

n 1640, ° 
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assemblage was the preference given in Salamanca and elsewhere to Irish 
students of the Pale, while those of the northern and western provinces, 
whose fathers had sided with Tyrone in the late wars, were treated harshly 
by the local superiors. This indeed was an old grievance, for it formed 
the ground of a remonstrance which was drawn up by Conry, archbishop 
of Tuam, and presented by Hugh O’Donel to Philip III., thirty-seven years 
previously. During Wandesforde’s term of office, the Catholics enjoyed 
the same indulgences that were granted them by Strafford, for the successor 
of the latter was too much engaged in exacting subsidies for the king to 
think of persecuting those on whom the largest amount was to be levied. 
Notwithstanding the excitement caused by the discovery and failure of 
the plot to seize Dublin Castle and the persons of the lords justices, who held 
the reins of government after Wandesforde’s recall, (in October, 1641,) the 
Catholics of the metropolis were not molested or accused of sympathizing 
with O’Moore, or the northern chieftains engagedin that attempt. Indeed, 
it would appear that Dr. Fleming’s flock displayed great loyalty on the occa- 
sion—for just two months afterwards, when the Catholic nobility of the Pale 
assembled at Swords, to take measures against the extirpation with which 
Sir Charles Coote threatened them, we find Father Patrick Cabill, 
parish priest of SS. Michael and John,* deputed by the said Justices 
with a manifesto, inviting, Lords Gormanston, Slane, and others to 
appear before them, and what is still more remarkable, this very 
priest had been previously employed by the executive to negotiate with Sir 
Phelim O'Neill and other leaders in Ulster. At length, however, when 
- the justices and their agents threw off the mask, and set about extirpating 
“the papists” by racking, courts-martial, and hanging priests without for- 
matity of trial, the Catholic prelates and nobility seeing themselves exposed 
to certain death on mere suspicion, assembled at Kilkenny, in May, 1642, 
and there confederated for the defence of their lives, religion, and liberty. 
Hugh O'Reilly, archbishop of Armagh, was the leading man in this grand 
union, and as soon as his letters of summons reached Dr. Fleming, com- 
manding his presence in Kilkenny, the latter, unable to attend in person, 
on acconnt of illness, deputed F. Joseph Everard, then guardian of the 
Franciscan convent in that city, to act as his proxy. 

A short time after this first meeting, William baron of Slane, and 
Lord Gormanston died in Kilkenny, and as soon as intelligence of the 
decease of the former reached Belgium, Father Thomas Fleming returned 
to Ireland, to aid the newly-formed organization by his influence and 
presence. This, indeed, was a memorable incident in the history of the 
Confederates, for the man for whose rights to the barony Strafford had made 
such special provisos now re-appeared ; not, indeed, to claim the title, but 
to play his part in the grand drama, as a simple friar of St. Francis’ order. 
One who knew him personally lays great stress on this fact, which is best 
told in his own quaint language : 

* The parochial church was in Rosemary-lane, and Cahill was appointed by 
=" VIIL, Dean of Christ Church, in 1644, V. Gilbert’s Dublin, vol. i, p. 
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“Upon intimation of the affairs of Ireland, he left Louvain, (being a great 
divine,) and proceeded to Kilkenny, where he attended to the public good, 
resorting from time to time to the house of his brother-in-law, the Viscount 
Clanmorris, (of the Bourkes ;) but, at last, finding that things did not prosper 
in Kilkenny, he went to the county Louth, and made up six or seven score 
well-armed men, and by witty and fine stratagems, took twelve garrisons in 
that county. He spared no labour night or day in that province. Either in 
their sleep, march, or otherwise, where and when the enemy least expected, 
this religious warrior did come upon them, to their mightie prejudice, either 
taking by assault, or demolishing by fire, their garrisons at the loss of their 
proper lives.”* 

As for the archbishop, now elected member of the supreme council of 
the confederates, he appointed Edmond O'Reilly vicar-general of his diocess, 
and then proceeded to Kilkenny, where he took up his abode with his 
brethren of St. Francis’ order. There in that poor convent,} he observed 
strictest discipline and seldom lest its precincts except when public business 
demanded his presence in the house of assembly, Towards the close of 
1643, the confederate arms were crowned with signal success, so much 
so that the chief strongholds of the kingdom, Dublin and some of the 
other seaport towns excepted, were entirely in their possession. Indeed, 
the metropolis itself must have surrendered, had the supreme council 
acted with energy, or rather, if it had not among its most influential 
members many of lord Ormond’s kinsmen and dependants. At this 
momentous crisis—when the Catholics had three well equipped armies in 
Leinster, and when “the forces of the government were so oppressed with 
wants, and the discontent of their officers so great, that there needed no 
other enemy than hunger and cold to devour them”—lord Ormond 
managed to bring about a cessation of hostilities, and initiated that clever 
policy which enabled him to sow the seeds of division in the confederate 
council. The latter were credulous enough to believe him sincere in his 
overtures for a peace which would satisfy all their requirements, and in order 
to hasten that end, they sent their commissioners to meet him near Castle 
Martin, on the 23rd of June of the aforesaid year. The instrument em- 
powering ,the commissioners to treat with Ormond was signed by Dr. 
Fleming, and we might attribute this false step to his instinctive loyalty to 
the English crown, if we did not find Malachy, archbishop of Tuam, sub- 
scribing the same document. The ratification of the articles was signed 
by Dr. Fleming in the September following, and this compromise, made 
doubtless with the best intentions, proved fatal to the confederates, for it 
caused them to halt, and lay down their arms at a moment when they 
could have dictated their own terms to the viceroy. It is almost super- 
fluous to observe, that the latter soon afterwards violated this agree- 


* Aphorismical Discovery of Faction, T.C.D. This valuable MS., classified 
F. 3 28, is attributed to Owen O'Neill’s secretary. 
_ +t Long before that period, the old Franciscan monastery of Kilkenny was 
in a ruinous condition—unroofed and dilapidated. F. Mooney, who visited it 
in 1615, states that he saw there the grand altar, formed of a single block of 
marble, fourteen feet long by four wide. The convent in which Dr. Fleming 
resided was a hired house.—domus conductita. 
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ment by countenancing the Scotch covenanters in Ulster, then nomip. 
ally uuder his command, and sanctioning the raids and massacres of thejy 
leader, general Manroe. In the following year (1644,) Father Scarampi 
sent by Urban VIII., arrived im Ireland, in the capacity of papal ageut 
to the confederates; and about the same time the king wrote to Ormond, 
urging him to conclude a peace with the latter. The conclusion, however, 
was adjourned from year to year by Ormond’s astuteness, and was not 
definitively agreed upon tilf 1646, when the unfortunate monarch could 
derive no benefit from it. 

In 1644, Dr. Fleming subscribed the memorial, praying the Pope to 
raise F, Luke Wadding to the dignity of cardinal, and we may easily 
imagine what pleasure it gave him to beseech that high honour for so dis- 
tinguished a member of his order, whose literary labours and exertions in 
his country’s behalf richly deserved any reward the Pontiff had in his gift, 
Pretermitting all notice of that diplomatic juggle, designated the ‘* Glamor- 
gan Treaty,” we will now turn tothe after part of Dr. Fleming’s career, 
and follow it to its close At the time of Rinuccini’s arrival in Kilkenny, 
he had completed the twenty-second year of his archiepiscopate, and 
it would appear that he himself was then anxious to divide the care of his 
see, or that’ portion of it, (then very limited,) where he exercised juris- 
diction, with a coadjutor. The individual named for this dignity by the 
Ormondist party in the supreme council of the confederates, was Dr, 
Edward Tyrrell, and when the subject was first proposed to the nunzio, 
(in 1645,) he deprecated the appointment, and wrote to Rome, that the 
. archbishop’s only ailment was “ obesity.”* In the following year he ob- 

jected to Tyrrell, because the latter “was too much inclined to favour lord 
Ormond,” remarking at the same time, “ everyone insists that none but the 
most distinguished subject im the kingdom should be promoted to so exalted 
a dignity.” In 1648, however, he prayed the Pope to promote Tyrrell to 
the coadjutorship, alleging that his conduct in the French court, where he 
was agent for the confederates, gave great satisfaction to the ecclesiastical 
party,{ but some months later, in the same year, he revoked his former 
recommendations, and deprived him of all chance of the mitre.§ 

As for the archbishop, he resided almost constantly in Kilkenny* after 
the nunzio’s arrival, and left his diocess to the care of O'Reilly, his vicar- 
general, who administered its affairs, spiritual and temporal. In fact, it 
would not have been safe for him to stay in the metropolis, where 
Ormond’s hostility would have met him at every step, and the more so as 
the former knew that one of the nunzio’s most cherished projects was to 
get possession of Dublin, and restore its churches to the Catholics. There 
can be no doubt that Dr. Fleming's devotedness to the nunzio, from the 
first moment of their meeting, was sincere, and, as we shall see, he subse- 


* Nunziatura, p. 83. His portrait now before us represents him very fat, 
but with the aristocratic features of his noble family. 
+ Ib. 152, 306. t Ib. 286. 
§ On this account Colgan, in Preface to ‘* Triadis Thaumaturga,” sty es him, 
“exul a diocesi sua,” 
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quently proved himself a coastant advocate of the poliey which the former 
jaboured to carry out. ‘Thus, in the congregation of the clergy at Water- 
ford, (in 1646,) when the nunzio rejected lord Ormond’s peace as a merc 
device to delude the Catholics, then triumphant at Benburb and else- 
where, the first name on the list of the twelve prelates who protested 
against it is that of Thomas, archbishop of Dublin. Again, in 1648, 
when fourteen bishops assembled in Kilkenny to discuss Inchiquin’s 
truce, Dr. Fleming subscribed the instrument which denounced it as 
iviquitous, and dangerous to the Catholic religion. When, finally, the 
advocates of that measare were excommunicated, and the nunzio bad pro- 
nounced sentence of interdict against alk towns in which the cen- 
sures were disregarded, Dr. Fleming, who was then in Dublin, wrote to 
David Rothe, bishop of Ossory, commanding him to have them observed, 
uot only in St. Canice’s, but in all the other churches of his diocess— 
* As your metropolitan” (so runs this stern order,) 1 exhort, admonish, and 
to the utmost of my power, command you to cause said censures to be ob- 
served. Should you do otherwise, ] have exonerated my conscience, and 
leave yours to the divine judgment, and the verdict of the apostolic, 
See.”* ; 

At length, when the nunzio was about to leave Ireland, the archbishop 
followed him to Galway, and joined the party who adhered to him 
in an ineffectual attempt to stay his departure. Rinuccini himself alludes 
to this in the instructions with which he armed his confessor, Arcamoni, who 
was then setting out for Rome, to rebut the appeal which the Ormondists 
had forwarded to the Holy See:—* You will take care to report,” says 
le, “ how | have been urged to stay in Ireland, to save the ecclesiastics 
from persecution, and yon will not fail to mention how the archbishop of 
Dublin implored me with tears to abandon my resolution.”> At this junc- 
ture it would appear that the archbishop was summoned to Kilkenny by 
the Ormondist council, but though he went there and caused the censures 
to be observed in his own convent, he refused to take any part in their deli- 
berations, which he treated with dignified contempt. Resenting this, they 
deposed his vicar-general, O’Rzilly, and substituted in his stead Father 
Laurence Archbold; the sole fault laid to the charge of the former 
being, as we are told, by a trustworthy witness, his obedience to the 
nunzio and his proper metropolitan; and if other fault did appear, as did 
not, it was beyond aay secular power to alter the dignity of such a place, 
oe confer it on another by lay authority, without advising with the arch- 

shop.” 

The landing of Cromwell at Dublin, (in 1649,) preventing the possi- 
bility of the archbishop’s 1eturn to the metropolis, or, indeed, to any part 


‘ * He dates this letter from his chamber in the Franciscan convent, Dublin, 
10th of June, 1648. ~ 

+ Nunziatura, p. 345. . 

¢ “ Aphorismical Discovery of Faction.” We may observe that O'Reilly, 
afterwards archbishop of Armagh has been sorely slandered by Walsh, in his 
“Hist. of the Remonstrance.” 
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of his diocess, he thenceforth employed whatever energies he possessed in 
futile efforts to save Ireland from the destruction with which it was 
threatened by the usurper. Unable, by reason of illness, to assist at the 
assembly of the prelates in Jamestown, he empowered French, bishop of 
Ferns, to act as his proxy; and in the year following, (1651,) he was 
appointed by lord Clanricarde, then viceroy, to treat with the duke of 
Lorrain, who proposed to throw an army inte Ireland, on condition that he 
and his successors should be declared its protectors, and indemnified for 
whatever they would expend in prosecuting the war against the Crom. 
wellians. Dr. Fleming took a very active part in this business; for, 
indeed, the last act of what may be called his religio-political life was to 
write to his vicar-general O'Reilly, (whom he had reinstated,) and also to 
Edmond 0’Dempsey,* bishop of Leighlin, (then the only Catholic bishop in 
Leinster,) exhorting them to exert themselves to the utmost in promoting 
Lorrain’s protectorate. Meanwhile, however, the negotiation was suddenly 
broken off by the impradence of lord Taaffe and the other commissioners, 
who, on reaching Brussels, were said to have entered into articles with the 
duke, exceeding the pewers given them by Clanricarde. At this crisis, 
Sir Charles Coote, at the head of the parliamentary forces, was marching 
on Galway, within whose walls Dr. Fleming had taken refuge, think- 
ing, perhaps, that general Preston, with the wreck of the confederate army, 
would be able to hold the town for Charles IJ. The archbishop, howeve> 
did not live to witness the surrender of the place, for he died there on the 
2nd of August, (1651,) after having governed the see of Dublin twenty- 
eight years. The obsequies of this illustrious prelate were performed iq 
the Franciscan church, and after his funeral oration had been pronounced 
by Walter Lynch, bishop of Clonfert, the mortal remains of Thomas, 
archbishop of Dublin, were interred at foot of the grand altar, which, in the 
following year was pillaged and razed to the ground by the parliament- 
arian governor. 
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* This prelate, a Dominican, and son of Turlough Viseount Clanmalier, 
wrote a book, entitled, ‘‘ Feed your Flock,” which was lost on its way to Lou- 
vain, whither he sent it for publication. He was consecrated in 1642, and died 
in “ Conventu Pontonoveuse, in Gallicia, (Spain,) on the 6th of September, 1658, 
when some kind friend wrote the following epitaph for his tomb :— 


‘* Edmundus mundum tempsit Christumque secutus 
Dominicus terris alter et ille fuit.” 


t The Flemings were attainted of rebellion in 1641 and again in 1691, when 
their estates passed to the noble house of the present proprietor. 

t Stubbers, who, according to Hardiman, “‘ converted the polished 
marble monuments into chimney-pieces, and sent various fragments of the same 
to England, where they were disposed of at a considerable price.”—Hist. oi 
Galway, p. 266. 
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THE GERMAN QUESTION. 


Tue question which just now agitates the mind of Germany is a great one, 
although with so many other great questions to preoccupy our attention, 
we may fail to appreciate its true magnitude, We live, in fact, in an age 
of great questions—of great wars, civil and international—of great revolu- 
tions—of great disruptions and re-constructions in the political world. At 
this moment we see one great American republic rent by a ruinous and 
desolating war, of which no one ean foresee the end or issue; another 
American republic rescued from anarchy by a French army, to be fashioned 
into an empire ; and at the same time the gallant Poles, now left to their 
fate by diplomatists, engaged in a final and desperate struggle for national 
independence ; and people, stunned by the noise and clamour of war in the 
two hemispheres, have scarcely a thought to bestow on other foreshadowed 
events in the heart of Europe, which may, however, in a short time, force 
themselves upon their attention. These foreshadowed events are nothing 
ess than the regeneration of Germany—the remodelling of its federal con- 
Istitution, and the circumstances which may attend the efforts to bring about 
that end, It is to be determined through which of the two great rival 
powers that seck for supremacy, or at least for superiority in Germany, 
this is to be effected; whether Austria or Prussia has the stronger claim 
on the fealty or confidence of the German people ; whether their rivalry may 
lead to war ; whether an united Germany be possible, and if it be, whether 
it be consistent with the interests of the other great powers of Europe to 
allow it to be constructed * These are not one question, but many, which 
people may have, ere long, to consider, and the solution of which may in- 
volye a large amount of public anxiety. We do not pretend to discuss 
their political bearings, but simply desire to lay before our readers such an 
historical sketch as may enable them to enter on the consideration of the 
subject. Indeed, to understand the existing situation of any country, a 
retrospective view is indispensible, for we should otherwise be attempting 
to understand an effect without any reference to the cause. 

What are the historical relations of Austria and Prussia to Germany ? 
What is the Germanic Confederation itself? These are the points in the 
great German question to which we here direct our attention, and they 
involve a piece of historical study which certainly possesses no slight amount 
of intrinsic interest. 

Germany, according to the old limitation of the name, comprised all the 
country situated between the Rhine, the Danube, the Theiss, the Vistula, 
the Baltic, and the German Ocean. From the remotest times this region was 
peopled by numerous tribes or nations, distinct and mutually independent ; 
and at the time they first become known to us through the Romans, were all of 
them of the Teutonic race. The principal tribes were the Allemanni, Suevi, 
and others in the south; the Marcomanni, Quadi, Hermonduri, and Heruli, 
in the east ; the tribes called Franks, or Free men, in the west ; the Frisons, 
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Angles, aud Saxons, on the sea-coast in the north-west ; an! the Vandals, 
Burguodians, and others in the north. These tribes frequently changed 
place, either advancing towards the west or south, or driven out by more 
powerfal nations urging forward in the rere. They were all barbarians, 
but were distinguished for their warlike character ; a certain rude morality ; 
and an unconquerable love of independence. Even then, the German 
nations understvod the value of confederation ; they formed a Teatonie 
]-ague, and many of them were thus enabled to resist every attempt at 
subjugation by the Romans. Under the command of their elected general, 
Arminius, or Hermann, they routed and cut to pieces the invading legions 
of Quintilius Varus, in the year of our Lord 9. The Romans avenged 
this disaster, but never enjoyed any permanent success beyond the Rhine; 
and in proportion as the Roman empire grew weak, the barbaric tribes of 
Germany became move powerful and insolent. ‘Trajan, Marcus Aarelins, 
Probus, Constantius Chlorus, Constantine the Great, and Julian, all sue- 
ceeded for a while in repelling the aggressions of the barbarians ; who, like 
a tide bursting through the dykes constructed against it, were evermore 
breaking through the Roman lines, until, in 406, they crossed the 
Rhine in vast hordes, and overran and dismembered Gaul. ‘The Germans 
who crossed the Rhine on this occasion never returned, and the tribes 
called Franks became so powerful in Gaul that they continued to exercise 


@ suzerainty over their old country, and for centuries after the downfall of ° 


ths Westera Empire, (a D. 476,) the Germans who had remained a- home, 
were almost constantly occupied in efforts to throw off the Frank yoke. 

Clovis I., king of the Franks, made the Thuringians tributary in 491, 
and subdued the Allemanni in 497; and after his death, a part of Germany 
en the frontiers of France became known as Austrasia, or Eastern France 
the capital of which was Metz, and the first king, Sigibert. The Saxons 
were by far the most formidable of the nations who at this time remained 
within the limits of Germany. After the settlement of a portion of their 
countrymen in England, the Saxons desisted from naval warfare, and ex- 
tended themselves south of the Elbe, where they encountered the Franks in 
Austrasia, in 555. ‘They defeated Chlotair, the son of Clovis, (556,) but 
afterwards agreed to pay him an annual tribute of 300 cows for permission 
to feed their cattle on his pasture lands. ‘They were repeatedly defeated, 
but never conquered, by Charles Martel, Carloman, and Pepin, and were, 
for the first time, subjugated by the famous Charlemagne, who waged & 
sanguinary war against them for thirty-three years, (from 772 to 805,) 
aud who having broken their fierce, barbaric spirit by arms, then sent mis- 
sionaries among them to Christianize and civilize them. By this illustrious 
prince, who restored the Empire of the West, and was crowned emperor by 
Pope Leo, at Rome, in the year 800, the foundation of German civilization 
was laid, and by him were instituted in various parts of Germany those 
ccclesiastical principalities which subsequently became so powerful. 

The immediate successors of Charlemagne possessed none of the qualities 
which would enable them to maintain the yast empire which he had formed ; 
and we geucrally find that such Las been the case with the early descend- 
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ants of all great conqucrors in the history of the world. His son, Louis-le- 
Debonnaire, or the Meek, was Ceposed by his own children, among whom 
he had partitioned the empire, and after a life of singular vicissitudes, and of 
crimes wholly inconsistent with his surname, he died a miserable death, in 840. 
A period of anarchy followed, and the empire was once more re-united in 
the hands of Charles the Fat, (a.p. 882,) who, five years later, was deposed 
by a German diet, and Arnulf, the first elected king of Germany, chosen in 
his stead. Henceforth Germany formed a distinct empire, with an elective 
crown. It consisted at this time of five nations, namely—the Franks 
occups ing the modern palatiuste of Franconia ; the Suabians, the Bavarians, 
the Saxons of Westphalia and Lower Saxony, and the Lorrainers on the 
left bank of the Rhine. It was about this time, (884,) that Hungary’was 
conquered by the Magyars, who had descended from the Ural mountains, 
and traversing the vast forests and plains of Sarmatia, penetrated into the 
heart of Europe. These peojle, whose origin has so much puzzled the 
ethnologists, joined the Ungri, (called by some Hons,) another nation of 
Asiatic origin, who became the most terrible scourge of southern Europe at 
this period of the middle ages, About the same time, the Scandinavians 
or Normans began to extend their ravages into Germany ; and, in 891, an 
army of 90,000 of them, which had invaded his territory, was defeated and 
almost annihilated by Arnulf. It is generally admitted that some of the 
fiercest and most merciless of the barbarians who, undcr the name of North- 
men, devastated the sea-coasts and islands of Europe in the 9th century, 
were Saxons, whose fathers had fled northward from the chastising sword 
of Charlemagne, and who, still clinging to paganism, avenged with fearfnl 
cruelty on Christendom the injmies which their ancestors had received from 
Christian warriors. With the death of Louis III., the son and successor 
of Arnulf, the Carlovingian dynasty became extinct in Germany, and 
Conrad, duke of Franconia, was elected king in 911. Af er a short reign, 
spent in a continued struggle with his refractory vassals on the one side, 
and with the Huns on the other, Conrad was succeeded, in 918, by Henry the 
Fowler, Duke of Saxony. Noting, as we go along, some of the important 
events which give a character to the age, we may remark that it is to the 
reign of Conrad the origin of chivaly in Europe may be traced. The knights 
bound themselves by a solemn oath to perform the duties of the military 
profession as the champions of God, and of the fair sex. 

Henry strengthened his kingdom very much; appointed Margraves, 
(from mark, a border, and graff, a count,) to defend its frontiers; aug- 
mented his military resources, and built several fortified towns. To bis 
reign is ascribed the origin of walled cities. The frequent irruptions of the 
Huns and Scandinavians suggested the necessity of erecting places of de- 
fence; but as the Germans, who delighted in forests and mountains, 
always entertained an inveterate dislike for castles and walls, Henry 
granted numerous privileges and favours to induce them to inhabit the for- 
tified towns, and was so successful, that in a short time, one-ninth of the 
free population of Saxony resided within the newly-erected walls. ‘The 
towns thus founded on the domains of the crown were called imperial ; 
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those erected by the dukes were styled ducal ; and fortified towns were algo 
built by the bishops and abbots on the domains of the church. 

Henry the Fowler died in 936, and was succeeded by his son, Otho J., 
styled the Great, who was elected by the princes and freemen of the German 
nation at Aix-la-Chapelle. This prince was the first who assumed the 
title of Emperor of Germany—he was crowned by the Pope as such in 
962. In 955, he effectually crushed the Hungarians, who henceforth 
ceased to be the scourge and terror of Europe. He chastised the Saxons, 
who had rebelled ; invaded Italy, at the desire of the Pope and the people, 
who were oppressed by the tyrant, Berenger II. ; caused himself to be 
styled Emperor of Germany and Italy, and thus revived the empire of the 
west. His eldest son was married to Theophania, daughter of the Greek 
emperor; so that the manners of the’German court became mollified by the 
introduction of those of Greece. This great monarch was succeeded, in 
973, by his son Otho II., surnamed the Bloody, a title which he acquired 
by the massacre of his nobles at a feast, and by numerous other atrocities; 
and the reigns of Otho III. and St. Henry II., who followed, bring us to 
the accession of a new dynasty, in Conrad II., surnamed the Salique, Duke 
of Franconia, who was elected emperor on the death of Henry, in 1024, 

The period of the Saxon dynasty is one of great importance in the history 
of Germany: it was then the German constitution was really established, 
The imperial crown remained elective as it had been; but the great fiefs 
became hereditary. The great lords trenched on many of the royal pre- 
rogatives, and exercised in the diet of the empire privileges which they 
did not enjoy even in their own states. The chief of these vassal princes were 
the Archbishops of Mentz, Cologne, and Treves, the Dukes of Saxony, 
Bavaria, Franconia, and Suabia, and the Count Palatine. Each of these 
joined to their respective feudal prerogatives, the possession of one of the 
great dignities of the empire, which became hereditary in the families of 
the temporal nobles, and attached to the episcopal office in the ecclesiastical 
states; and all were independent of the emperor within their respective 
dominions in everything except the military aid which they owed him as 
their feudal lord, exercising at the same time a control over his actions by 
their united voices in the imperial diet. They were a period of anarchy 
and strife, those gloomy tenth and eleventh centuries; yet, withal, they 
were a time of wholesome restraint upon the power of kings, and we may 
trace to them the origin of many a free institution, although centuries rolled 
by before the rights then wrested from the grasp of despots were so widely 
diffused as to reach the bulk of the people. We might here pause for a 
moment to look in at Mentz or Ratisbon, on our countryman, Marianus, 
surnamed Scotus, or the Irishman, the holy monk of Fulda, the most 
learned man in Europe in that age, whose great “ Chronicle” is regarded as 
the most important literary monument of the middle ages. He died in 1086, 
and holds a distinguished place among the early writers of German 
history; but the digression would be beside our purpose, as we are only 
tracing the course of political events, 

The reigns of Conrad II. and Henry III., which followed, did not 
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jafuence in any remarkable way the fate of Germany, but in the latter 

the Selavonians made great inroads on the eastern frontiers, and it is said 

that Henry died of a broken heart on finding that they had penetrated into 

Saxony. The Sclavonians were the last of the great human tides which 

swept over Europe ; but the Teutones being better consolidated and inured 

to war, offered a more effective barrier to their progress than the Celts had 
ted to the Teutones at an earlier and ruder age. 

The reign of Henry IV. forms a memorable and gloomy epoch in the 
history of the middle ages. This monarch, on the death of his father, in 
1056, ascended the throne at the early age of six years. Prone to evil both 
by natural disposition and vicious education, and endowed with an energy 
of character which fitted him for extraordinary activity, he turned the vast 
power with which he was so early invested to the worst purposes. The 
Emperors of Germany had for a considerable time enjoyed the title of Kings 
of Italy, which gave them a certain claim to exercise sovereign authority 
in Rome. This occasioned a frequent interference with the temporal 
power of the Popes, while, on the other hand, the title was only conferred 
by the Popes themselves, by whom all the emperors of that period were 
crowned at Rome. Another right claimed by the emperors was that of the 
investiture of bishops, a power which, in the hands of a bad man like 
Henry, was fraught with the direst injury to the interest of religion. At 
that time it pleased Providence to place a man in the chair of St. Peter, 
who was admirably adapted to grapple with these and other abuses. This 
man was Gregory VII., (Hildebrand,) whose extraordinary energy, wis- 
dom, ability, zeal, and piety, fitted him wonderfully for the duties and the 
dangers of the period. He boldly resisted the imperial claims in the ques- 
tion of investiture, and thus brought down upon his head all the vengeance 
of the inexorable tyrant ; but at no period in the Church’s history was the 
similitude of the rock' in the chair of Peter more effectually illustrated. 
The waves of imperial power lashed against it with terrific fury, but were all 
broken in the struggle into harmless foam. The result was that the Church 
was greatly purified, the temporal power of the Popes became much greater 
than it had been, and the mighty emperor became a homeless outcast, 
hurled from his throne by the members of his own family, and by his 
nobles, and died, (1106,) without a friend to give him a mouthful of bread. 
This was something more awful than the mutability of fortune—it was . 
the visible judgment of Heaven! 

Henry V., who had taken the side of the Pope against his father, 
became, on coming to the throne, as great an enemy to the Pontiff as the 

emperor. However, by the famous concordat of Worms, in 
1122, he renounced for ever the usurped right of investing bishops with 
the ring and crozier, and conceded to the ecclesiastical chapters the fall 
liberty of election to vacancies. At his death, in 1125, the house of 
Franconia was set aside, and Lothaire II., Duke of Saxony, elected. 
Dating from this event, the people lost their rights in the election of the 
emperor, which was henceforth confided to commissioners, chosen from 
among themselves by the dukes, princes, and prelates. Such was the 
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or'gin of the electoral college. Lothaire was deprived by tle diet of the 
right of proclaiming war; of putting princes under the ban of the empire 
without the consent of the diet; of the right of imposing taxes, building 
fortresses, &c. At his death, in 1138, commenced the famous quarrel of 
the Welfs of Saxony and the Hohenstaufen of Franconia, two parties which, 
under the name of Guelfs and Ghibelins, extended into Italy, and filled 
Europe with discord for centuries after. In the struggles between the 
popes and the emperors the Guelfs took the side of the former, and the 
Ghibelins that of the latter. The one adopted their party name from 
Henry Guelf, (or Welf.) Duke of Bavaria, and the other from Wiblingen, 
the castle of Conrad III., Duke of Franconia, who, after a violent struggle, 
succeeded to Lothaire, in 1188. Numerous republics sprung up about this 
period in Italy, whose feuds and sanguinary conflicts have afforded an in- 
exhaustible fund of materials to dramatic and romance writers. In Germany, 
where the principle of coalition seems to have been always highly appreciated, 
the famous Hanseatic League, or union of the great commercial free cities, 
was originated, in 1241, and was joined, in succeeding times, by some of 
the great cities of Italy, Spain, and England. 

The emperor Conrad died after returning from a Crusade to Palestine, 
and was succeeded, (1152,) by his nephew, Frederic, surnamed Barbarossa, 
Duke of Swabia, who became one of the most inveterate foes which the 
Holy See ever had on the imperial throne. From this period there is 
nothing to arrest our attention in this rapid glance at German history until 
we arrive at the election of Rudolf of Hapsburg, in 1273. This prince 
was the founder of the House of Austria, and with his reign begins what 
may be termed the modern history of Germany. By the cruelties of his son, 
Albert I., the Swiss cantons were driven to revolt, and the first Swiss con- 
federation dates from the year of Albert's death, 1308. In 1350, during the 
reign of Charles 1V., Marquis of Moravia, was promulgated the Golden 
Bull, extending the privileges of the nobles. By it the electoral colleges 
of the empire were finally established ; consisting of the college of electors, 
the college of princes, and the college of the imperial towns. The Duke 
of Saxony enjoyed the hereditary title of grand marshal of the empire; 
the Count Palatine of the Rhine, that of chief steward ; the king of 
Bohemia was principal cup-bearer, and the Margrave of Brandenburg, 
a'ch-chamberlain. The invention of printing, of which Germany may well 
boast, renders this period memorable. It is generally considered to have 
originated with block-printing, at Mentz, in 1436, the invention of move- 
able metal types being added a few years later. 

The reign of Maximilian I., (1493 to 1519,) brings us to the epoch of 
the Protestant Reformation. Hitherto it was the popes alone who con- 
ferred the title of emperor; henceforth it was bestowed by the electors, The 
marriage of Maximilian’s son, Philip, to Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain, united the royal families of Spain and Austria ; and 
Charles I. of Spain, the issue of that marriage, was elected emperor on the 
death of Maximilian, in 1519, as Charles V. At this time, (1527,) the 
house of Austria acquired a vast augmentation of possessions by the 
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addition of the crowns of Hungary and Buhemia, and also, about the san.c 
time of Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia; but the reigns of Charles and of his 
brother Ferdivand were troubled by the theological controversies and armed 
rebellions of the reformation; and for many years after Germany con- 
tinued to be a scene of incessant strife and warfare, while at the same 
time a fearful deluge of immorality was Jet loose upon the country. New 
symbols of faith were drawn up every other day; but with the restraints 
upon their religious liberty, people also threw off all the restraints which 
the old religion had imposed upon their passions, and wide-spread licenci- 
ousness was the result. At the same period also, the commerce and 
mannfactures of Germany rapidly declined. 

The thirty years’ war, in which the famous Wallenstein played so cor- 
spicuous a part, broke out in 1618, and wes terminated in 1648 by the 
peace of Westphalia, which became the basis of German liberty, and of the 
subsequent political state of Europe. By the treaty signed »t Munster oa 
this occasion, the German princes obtained the right of making war and 
peace; an eighth electorship was established; the electoral dignity was 
continued to Maximilian of Bavaria; the independence of Switzerland 
and Holland was acknowledged ; Upper Pomerania was ceded to Sweden; 
and Metz, Toul, Verdun, and Pignerol to France. In these wars and in 
those that followed the Irish Brigades were engaged 

On the death of Ferdinand III., in 1657, the electors were on. the 
point of giving the empire to Louis XIV. of France, but the fortunes of 
the house of Austria prevailed, and Leopold, son of the late emperor, ob- 
tained the crown, but upon terms even harder than those imposed by 
the peace of Westphalia. In fact, the restrictions were so many, that the 
new emperor was left only the shadow of the imperial prerogatives. A 
fresh invasion by the Turks, who for many years past bad been making 
incessant inroads on Hungary and Austria, led to a temporary union among 
the Christian powers; the French, Swedes, and Poles, sending armies to 
aid the emperor against the Mussulman invaders in 1664. The great battle 
of St. Gothard, in which the Turks lost 16,000 men, on thelst of August of 
that year, terminated the war; and hostilities immediately after recommenced 
in various parts of Europe. In 1670, the duchy of Lorraine was an- 
nexed to France, but it was many years later, and after many wars and 
treaties, that this annexation became finally recognised by Europe. The 
good understanding which had subsisted for a while between the princes of 
the empire and Louis XIV. was broken by the war which the latter had 
declared against Holland. At this time William of Orange, afterwards 
William III. of England, was Stadtholder of the Netherlands. The French 
arms were successfal in the struggle, and after saving Alsace and Lorraine 
from invasion, Tourenne carried the war beyond the khine, but fell in 1675, 
and Louis XIV. subsequently evacuated Holland, the peace of Nimeguen 
(1678-79,) restoring the status quo of the treaty of Munster. 

The League of Augsburg, entered into (1686,) by the Emperor, the 
King of Spain, and the Stadtholder against France, was the prelude to a 
long and fierce war, which was on!y tinally terminated ty the peace of 
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Ryswick, in 1697, when the possession of Alsace was confirmed to 
France. 

A new European power makes its appearance about this time. A 
territory on the south coast of the Baltic, between the Vistula and the 
Niemen, called Prussia, from the Borussi, a fierce Sclavonian people, fell 
into the hands of the electors of Brandenburg, by the apostacy of Albert of 
Brandenburg, grand master of the Teutonic knights, who joined the Re- 
formation in 1525, and made himself Duke of Prussia, as a vassal of 
Poland, under which power the Tentonic order had held the territory. Its 
dependency on Poland now became merely nominal, and it was finally 
united to Brandenburg in 1618. The power of Brandenburg encreased, 
and in 1678, the elector succeeded in driving the Swedes from the large 
adjoining province of Pomerania. Finally, in 1701, the elector, 
Frederic III., Duke of Prussia, assumed the regal dignity, styling his pos- 
sessions a kingdom, and placing a crown on his head with his own hands, 
in the midst of a grand pageant, having previously appointed two Lutheran 
ministers bishops, by whom he was then duly anointed! Such was the 
recent orgin of the present powerful kingdom of Prussia, which divides with 
Austria, the sway of Germany ; but the province, from which the kingdom 
takes its name, is still distinguished as Ducal Prussia, and being originally 
a Sclavonic country, has never been admitted into the Germanic Confeder- 
ation. 

In 1701 broke out the war of the Spanish succession, and the so- 
called Grand Alliance was formed against France. The elector of Bavaria 
joined the French, and his exploits formed the principal feature of the 
campaign of 1703. The year 1704 was distinguished by the battle of 
Blenheim, in which the French and Bavarians were defeated by the Duke 
of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, the latter famous general being the 
commander of the imperial forces. The treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, re- 
stored a momentary peace in Europe, and the ten provinces of the Nether- 
lands, known as the Spanish provinces, were ceded to Austria. This peace 
was confirmed in the same year by the treaty of Radstadt, between the 
Emperor and France, the former not having before recognised the treaty of 
Utrecht, but the peace was of short duration, for in 1718, the Quadruple 
Alliance of the Empire, France, England, and Hollaad, was entered into 
against Spain. 

The emperor, Charles VI., to provide against the contingency of leav- 
ing no male issue, promulgated, in 1722, the Pragmatic Sanction, to secure 
the succession to his daughter Maria Teresa, (born in 1718,) and it became 
the main point in all subsequent diplomacy, to obtain the recognition of 
this measure by foreign powers, On the death of the emperor, in 1740, 
Maria Teresa, who had married Francis, Duke of Lorraine, succeeded to the 
hereditary possessions of the house of Austria, assuming the title of Queen 
of Hungary, her right to the empire being disputed by Charles Albert, 
Elector of Bavaria. “ Young, beautiful, and endowed with qualities of the 
highest order,” says a recent writer, “she was surrounded with enemies, 
whose envy and ambition would have despoiled her of her splendid rights. 
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Frederic of Prussia, surnamed ‘ The Great,’ in honour of his abilities, rather 
than his sense of justice, the Electors of Bavaria and Saxony, and the 
Kings of Spain and Sardinia, all pressed forward to the spoliation of an in- 
heritance which they seemed to consider as fair game for all comers.” The 
war which arose is known as “‘ the Pragmatic” war. 

Charles VII. of Bavaria was elected emperor in 1742, and dying in 
1745, Francis I., husband of Maria Teresa, was elected as his successor. 
Austria and England were at this time engaged in war with France, the 
armies of the latter country being commanded by the illustrious Marshal 
Saxe. It was during this war, (May 11th, 1745,) that the memorable 
battle of Fontenoy was fought, when the allies, under the Duke of Cumber- 
land, (afterwards George II. of England,) were defeated with great slaughter 
through the impetuous heroism of the Irish regiments in the French service. 
Indeed, in almost all the European wars of that period, or, we might say, 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, our expatriated countrymen 
won glorious and hard-earned laurels. 

The victorious campaigns of Saxe terminated, (1748,) in the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, most favourable to France, and most humiliating to 
Austria. 

In 1756 broke out the seven years’ war between Austria and Prussia, 
for the possession of Silesia, in the course of which it appears that Frederic 
the Great contemplated suicide! This sanguinary struggle, in which both 
powers exhausted their strength, terminated in 1763, in the final cession to 
Prussia of the disputed province, then left utterly desolate by the ravages 
of war, 

Joseph II., son of Maria Teresa, was elected emperor on the death of 
his father, in 1765, and his reign will ever have a melancholy notoriety for 
his open hostility to the Pope, his suppression of religious houses, his setting 
aside of legitimate authority in ecclesiastical discipline, and the other in- 
juries be inflicted on the cause of religion. 

History is little better than a catalogne of crimes, and the next crime 
we have to enumerate—the “ capital crime of the 18th century,” as it has 
been called—is the partition of Poland between Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 
The first treaty for this most wicked and unparalleled spoliation was signed 
in 1772, the act having originated with Catherine II. of Russia, although 
some give Frederic a large share in the nefarious design. At all events, 
between these two potentates, the criminality of the act is chiefly to be 
divided, but the character of Maria Teresa is not free from stain in the 
matter, although she is said to have entered into the compact with mis- 
giving, and to have bitterly regretted it afterwards. The share of Austria 
in the dismembered kingdom, was Galicia and Lodomiria. Prussia obtained 
Polish Prussia, and a large portion of Great Poland, but the dismember- 
ment was not consummated until 1777, owing to disagreements among the 
partitioning powers; and the final partition of that unhappy country between 
Russia and Prussia took place in 1793, when the latter kingdom obtained for 
its additional quota, Posen, Kalisch, &c., with Dantzic and Thorn, What 
Poland has suffered from that day to this—what heroic, but fruitless efforts 
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for her independence she has made and is making—what blood and what 
tears she has shed and is shedding, are things well know to everyone. 

The time had now arrived for the vial of the French Revolution and 
the empire of Napoleon to be poured out on Europe; and although we 
have had little to recount but a succession of wars for ages, now, for the 
first time, it seemed as if “ all flesh was to be at an end.” ‘The events which 
followed—not one by one, but thronging thickly together—are too nume- 
rous and complicated to be mentioned here. Germany was one of the 
principal battle-fields. It was swept by invading armies in every direction. 
{ts provinces were taken, recovered, taken again, like pawns in a game of 
chess. Kingdoms rose and passed away, like flitting shadows in a storm; 
and, at length, the great German empire itself, founded by Charlemagne, 
or rather tracing its origin to the empire of the Ceesars, crumbled, collapsed, 
disappeared ! 

In the battle of Austerlitz, (Dec. 2nd, 1805,) Napoleon, then Emperor 
of the French and king of Italy, inflicted the final blow on the power of 
Germany. The emperor, Francis II., along with the cession of his fairest 
provinces to France, was compelled to relinquish for ever the title of 
Emperor of Germany, and to assume only that of Emperor of Austria; 
the old Germanic body was dissolved, and in its stead, the following year, 
Napoleon formed a new Teutonic League, under the name of the Confede- 
ration of the Rhine, under his protection; having previously raised 
Bavaria, Wirtemburg, and Westphalia to the dignity of kingdoms. At the 
same time the German states on the banks of the Elbe assembled in another 
federation, under the patronage of Prussia. Thus terminated the empire of 
Germany after a duration of ten centuries. 

Matters remained thus for a brief space, when Napoleon, in his turn, 
fell. The snows of Russia, in 1812, the subsequent German campaign, the 
crowning disaster at Waterloo, effected this result, and then came the con- 
gress of Vienna, (1815,) to settle the state of Europe after so much chaotic 
disturbance. France re-entered her former limits; the German states, 
though independent, were united by a federal league; the Austrian 
monarchy was restored; Prussia, which had passed through extreme 
vicissitudes in the course of the war, returned to her limits of 1805; 
Hanover became a kingdom; Bavaria and Wirtemburg, kingdoms of Napo- 
leon’s creation, were allowed to retain the title; and a host of diminntive 
principalities were absorbed by the larger ones. The confederation of the 
Rhine had of course been dissolved when Napoleon’s star began to wane, 
in 1813, and the present Germanic Confederation was established. 

The German potentates had promised their subjects constitutions, when 
they wished to rouse their energies against the French; but, except in a 
few of the secondary states, these promises were forgotten when peace was 
restored; and hence the frequent popular movements which have since 
disturbed the tranquillity of Germany, especially on the outbreak of the 
second French revolution, in 1830, At present, nearly all the states enjov, 
at least in theory, a large amount of popular freedom, and the emperor of 
Austria, the last to wake these popular concessions, bas done so with a 
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liberal hand, and with geauine goodness of heart. On the other hand, 
military despotism seems to be the only tradiiion of the ruling power in 
Prussia. The kingdom was created by arms and spoliation, and the prescat 
king, like his predecessor, seems to think that it is on the army aloue its 
existence is to depend. Hence the constitution of Prussia is at present 
little better than an illusion. Such are the two powers now bidding for 
the sway of Germany—Austria vroposinz reform and consolidation ; 
Prussia rejecting the Austrian schem>, and obstinately resisting prosress. 





GLIMPSES OF THE SHANNON, 
BY W. F. WAKEMAN. 


We have all of us, when youngsters, read of the great river of Ireland. We 
were expected to answer certain questions touching its rise and course, 
what provinces and counties it watered, &c. It is possible we just knew 
as much about the Shannon as about the Thames, Seine, Danube, or other 
* chief rivers” of the school-books. Our juvenile tongues could rattle the 
dry bones of its geography—nothing more; and yet, from source to sea 
the banks of our own Shannon, the greatest island river in Europe, present 
at intervals, not widely separated, the memorials of every age and character, 
druidical, ecclesiastical, military, and domestic, which our forefathers or 
their invaders had been wont to rear. Its waters have witnessed some of 
the most glorious struggles recorded in the history of the west; and from 
its bed, as from a vast natural treasury, have been from time to time . 
recovered the arms, personal ornaments, and other relics of every race 
which had contended for the mastery, not only of its fords and passes, but 
of the kingdom. Stone hatchets and flint arrow-heads of the savage ; the 
single piece canoe, hollowed by fire, or instruments of stone; the graceful 
leaf-shaped sword of bronze, the classic spear and dagger of. the same 
material ; the small, powerful iron weapon of the Celt ; the mighty double- 
edged brand of the Scandinavian adventurer ; battle-axes of various dates, 
some rade, others highly steeled ; knightly spurs, and elegant horse-trap- 
jings ; even the matchlock and hand-grenade of nearly our own time, 
have been taken from its embrace, and indicate silently but eloquently, that 
man, through many a distant age, had contended with man upon its ever 
youthful waters. It is a venerable river, nevertheless—hallowed by 
a thousand associations, sometimes of pride, sometimes of pain, but 
at all times of glory. Its flood is recruited from a myriad of springs 
and tributaries, but it is still the Sionnann of the annalists, the ancient, 
chief highway of Erinn. Its course from Lough Allen to the sea, a 
distance of 239 miles, is marked by a varied and beautiful series of 
views, which comprise landscapes of every class, from the desolate gran- 
deur of the Highlands to such as would rival in the attraction of wood and 
islet the most favoured of British rivers. 1t passes through or touches 
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upon no less than ten counties, viz.:—Leitrim, Roscommon, Longford, 
Westmeath, King’s County, Tipperary, Galway, Limerick, Kerry, and 
Clare. It has 234 miles of navigation, while that of all the canals in Ire- 
land is but 225. Its fall from the source to the sea has been computed at 
146 feet 11 inches. For a very considerable portion of its extent the 
river glides smoothly without any impediment from rocks or shoals—now 
between banks clothed with all the picturesque variety of nature’s own 
planting—now through scenes, which for loneliness and desolation, might 
realize the poetry of Macpherson—gray rocks, wild heath, impenetrable 
forests of reeds, over which the heron flaps in conscious security, and count- 
less flocks of plover wheel and scream—forming a landscape not easily 
described ; now expanding into lakes, spreading like a sea, or as at Castle- 
connell, from a depth of six or eight fathoms, suddenly shallowing into rapids, 
which might well be called cataracts, so impetuous is their course and so 
fierce the war which they wage amongst the barriers of rocks, which at this 
point extend across the river, a distance of about 330 yards. For the 
greater portion of its course, the river is navigated by well-appointed and 
commodious steam-boats. Indeed, there are few points upon its course 
which can be considered difficult of access, and considering that its banks 
afford equally to the antiquary, botanist, geologist, and sportsman a rich 
field for the exercise of their respective pursuits, it is a wonder that hitherto 
its attractions have been but slenderly acknowledged, except, indeed, by tho 
disciples of old Walton. ‘ How can we convey,’ wrote Mr. Williams, 
nearly thirty years ago, “to English eyes the picture of the Shannon, 
through its great course ? Let us suppose a navigable river taking its rise 
in sonie distant county in England, as far from Liverpool as Essex or 
Middlesex, Suppose it occasionally spreading itself into noble and pic- 
turesque sheets of water, of more than twenty miles in length, with numerous 
islands—receiving the waters of many rivers, and stretching its bays into 
the adjacent counties, as it were to increase the measure of its utility and 
beauty. See it winding its way through Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire, 
Northamptonshire and Warwickshire, and the rich soil of Leicestershire, 
and after passing by Staffordshire, Derbyshire, and Cheshire, falling into 
the estuary of the Mersey in Lancashire, See it presenting to each of these 
counties the benefit of 50 miles of navigation, and we shall have a correct 
view of the extent and capabilities of this river,” 

In our present paper we propose touching on some of the remarkable 
points of the Shannon, referring especially to the places of interest lying on 
its course between Athlone and Limerick, all of which are within a few hours’ 
journey from Dublin, and which, we trust, many of our readers may be 
induced to visit. Our notes were all made “‘on the spot” some years ago, 
and are’still strictly applicable. 

We will suppose our reader in Athlone, the very centre of Ireland, and 
now within a morning’s railway drive from the metropolis. This quaint 
old town was anciently the chief pass upon the Shannon, between the 
eastern and western portions of the island. To pass its venerable bridge, 
was to enter a new kingdom, which, though nominally under the govern- 
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ment of the king, lords, and commons of the country at large, had its pecu- 
liar laws, or rather customs, (for law was very unpopular west of the 
Shannon): and a people of whom it might be said, as Cambrensis said of the 
Anglo-Normon families settled in Ireland in his time, “ that they were more 
Irish than the Irish themselves.” Of the medieval town, scarcely a vestige 
remains, it having probably been destroyed during the memorable siege, un- 
dertaken for King William by General De Ginkle, the year following the 
battle of the Boyne, on which occasion, during the space of ten days, the 
assailants expended upwards of fifty tons of gunpowder, 1,200 cannon balls, 
600 shells, besides innumerable tons of stone shot. Every house upon the 
western side of the river, as well as the castle, is recorded to have been 
then destroyed. Subsequently, in 1697, the magazine in the fortress, which 
had been re-edified by William, was fired by lightning, when about 260 
barrels of gunpowder and 1,000 hand-grenades exploded, shattering nearly 
the whole town. The house in which De Ginkle is said to have resided, 
during his occupation of the place, bears the date 1628 upon its quaintly 
carved doorway. It is very similar to the old buildings in Galway, popu- 
larly, but ignorantly, supposed to be of Spanish origin. Of the ancient 
bridge, pulled down some years ago, nothing remains but some curiously 
carved stones and armorial bearings, now preserved in the Royal Irish 
Academy. To this day Athlone bears all the appearance of @ frontier 
town—a grim old citadel occupies the centre of the market place, and the 
cannons bristle in every direction. Happily, there seems to be no use for 
them now, and we doubt if the place could be held for one hour, against a 
single 100-pounder Armstrong gun. The town, in short, is too old for our 
modern ideas of comfort or convenience, and not sufficiently old to be con- 
sidered venerable. 

Immediately to the northward of Athlone, the Shannon expands into 
Lough Ribh, or Ree, a magnificent sheet of water, containing about twenty 
islands, of which the principal are Hare Island and Church Island, the latter 
containing the remains of several churches, (said to have be€n originally 
seven in number,) which, however, cannot be older than the close of the 
twelfth century. This magnificient lake is often mentioned in Irish history. 
Under the date a.p. 751, the Four Masters record the shipwreck on Loch 
Ribh of the Dealblina Nuddhat with their Lord Duimasach, of which it is 
said :—‘‘ Thrice nine vessels and three of the gamhawraighe of Loch Ribb, 
there escaped of them with life alone, the crew of one vessel.” In 1137, 
there was a fleet of 130 sail upon the lake. In 1190, it witnessed the 
wreck of O’Conor and the Sil-Murray. From opposite Hare Island a branch 
of the lake extends into the county of Longford, approaching Ballymahon, 
near which place is the village of Auburn, immortalised by Goldsmith as 
the “ Deserted Village.” The old parsonage house, once the residence of the 
poet’s father, still exists, though in complete ruin, as also the walls of the 
public house known as the “ ‘Three Pigeons,” 


“‘ Where village statesmen talked with looks profound, 
While news much older than their ale went round.” 
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* * * x 


« The hawthorn tree with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made,” 











































has long disappeared, the guides at the place having sold it, bit by bit, to 
tourists, who, for the possession of a paltry curiosity, did not hesitate to 
destroy a relic of Goldsmith’s time, and hallowed by his genius. ‘ A local 
tradition acquaints us, that in his younger days, the poet was of reserved 
and thoughtful manner, delighting in solitary rambles along the shores and’ 
wooded islands of the severel tributaries of Lough Ribh, more especially of 

the little river Inny, which falls into the Shannon. It is curious, indeed, 

in his many wanderings how his affectionscoutinually turn to this lonely but 

lovely spot. After wishing, in one of his letters from London, from his heart 

that all his friends here would fairly make a migration to Middlesex, he 

fears that it is a consummation not to be entertained, and then resolves that 

‘-Mahomet should go to the mountain,” and delights himself with the hope— 

not afterwards realized—of spending the succeeding summer between Bully- 

mahon and Auvurn.” 

Not far from the northern shore of Lough Ribh, and within an easy 
distance for the tourist, occurs one of those singular groups of ecclesiastical 
buildings, styled ‘The Seven Churches” for which the river Stannon is 
famous. Kilbarry, like Killaloe, Iniscattery, Clonmacnoise, and Iniscealtra, 
was, at a period nearly coeval with the introduction of Christianity to this 
kingdom, famous for its schools. Its annals record its plunderings and 
burnings by the Northmen and other foreigners. At present there exist 
few remains of its ancient edifices, beyond the walls of three churches 
and the base of a round tower. Of the former, one is of considerable 
interest—a small oblong building, now roofless, but displaying ia its square- 
headed doorway and in its one remaining window features of the highest 
Christian antiquity. ‘This is unquestionably, a3 tradition asserts, the 
ovatory erected in the sixth century by St. Barry. 

Tue churches were constructed upon what was probably an artificial island, 
surrounded by abog of great depth, aad consisting of the softest pulpy matter. 
A road or causeway connecting it with terra firma is yet traceable, and we 
believe that on examination, the site of Suint Barry’s establishment would 
prove to be the most extensive and important hitherto noticed, of that 
singular class of lacustrine abodes, which, for some time past, has been oc- 
cupying the attention of archaiologists. At Mona Incha, in Tipperary, there 
can be no doubt that the exquisitely beautiful church, which still remains, 
has been built upon an artificialisland. Its situation is striking, like that of 
Kilbarry, and to each was attached a “ bothair” or causeway, which may 
or may not be coeval with the work to which it is associated. Bat, for the 
present, farewell to the Shannon north of Athlone. We, in imagination, 
sail or steam down to that place of many sieges, almost touching on one or 
more of its beautiful islands, or, if the wind wills, catching a glimpse of the 
once mighty stronghold of the O'Connor's, at Rinn-duin, or the point of the 
fort, the erection of which is thus given in the Annals of the Four Masters, 
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under the date, A.p. 1227. ‘ Hugh, the son of Roderick O’Cornor, and 
_Wi'liam de Burgo, marched with a great army to the north of Connaught, 
burned Inis Meadhoin, plundered the country as they passed along, 
ond took hostages, Geoffrey Mares, (or de Marisco,) and Turlough, son of 
Roderick O’Connor, marched with an army into Magh Aoi, (county of Ros- 
common,) erected a castle at Rinn-duin, and took the hostages of the Siol- 
Muireadhagh.” The castle, one of the very finest in Ireland, consists of a 
huge keep built in the form of the letter P. It was defended by a fosse 
and wall 564 feet in length, extending across the peninsula, at the ex- 
tremity of which the ruins stand, In the centre of this wall is a very per- 
fect gateway exhibiting the means of defencé usually found in such works. 
St. John’s Point was not only a great military station, but was also celebrated 
for its religious edifices, one of which is supposed by Dr. Petrie to be pro- 
bably the church erected here in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
and dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 

A drive of about twelve miles, or a row of about five, will bring the 
tourist to a place, almost above all others in Ireland, celebrated as an 
ancient seat of religion and literature—we allude to the Seven Churches of 
Clonmacnoise. ‘The site is marked from a distance by the presence of two 
round towers, splendid specimens of those singular buildings about which 
antiquaries have differed so much. Unti! very lately the round towers of 
Ireland were almost universally believed to have been erected some thou- 
sands of years ago, as fire temples, by a race of eastern people, who had 
migrated hither before the period of authentic history, Succeeding writers 
severally assumed that they were celestial indexes, Buddhist temples, hero 
monuments, or anchorite retreats, and so forth. The unlearned peasant, 
however, was always content to style them ‘ cloigteach,” or bell house, and 
that he was right has, we believe, been abundantly proved by Doctor 
Petrie. Indeed, the difficulty now is to believe many of them to be older 
than the twelfth century. The name of Cluain-mac-noise is said to signify 
in Irish the retreat of the sons of the nobles, from the number of children 
of the princes of Erinn who received instruction at its schools. Hither also 
flocked students from beyond the sea, and here they were received with 
true hospitality, the establishment supplying books, food, and an abode, 
free of all charge. ais memorable city, for a city it became, is now a 
scene of solitude, rnin, aod desolation. The ancient buildings, gray, 
shattered, and windworn, stand within the precincts of a thickly-peopled 
“city of the dead.” A few storm-rent trees add to the impressive loucli- 
ness of the scene, The gray stones, memorials of men who live in the 
history of Irish literature, of kings, bishops, poets, and warriors, cover the 
face of the hill, intermixed with records of an humbler kind. In one place, 
the lofty sculptured cross of stone tells of regal piety and munificence ; 
within its shadow lie the peasant monuments of our own day. ‘Time is 
indeed a great leveller. Quaintly carved crosses, inscriptions in the corrupt 
Roman character, used pretty generally in Europe from the fourth to the 
twelfth century, are numerous—and, let us hope, will not much longer be 
left to the accidents of time, without some permanent record of ‘their ex- 
VoL. Iv 2B 
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istence being made by competent hands. Forty years ago, Doctor Petrie 
carefully copied, we believe, more than one hundred inscriptions, of various 
ages from the sixth to the twelfth centuries, which were then to be seen * 
within the enclosure of the cemetery—anot forty now remain—and there 
seems little chance of the Doctor publishing his collection of the Clonmac- 
noise and other Irish inscriptions, as we are aware it was at one time his 
intention to do. The government should take the matter up, and we be- 
lieve that in any country but poor divided Ircland, the state would have 
come to the rescue long ago. The foundation of Clonmacnoise dates from 
the middle of the sixth century, when Dermot Mac Cervail, king of Erinn, 
granted the site, originally callgd Druim Tipraid, to Saint Keiran the younger, 
It soon became very celebrated, and was generally selected as the burial 
place of the kings and chieftains of Ireland. Its history, from the period 
commencing with the Danish invasion of Ireland, is generally a melan- 
. choly record of burnings, plunder, and sacrilege. ‘This monastic 
establishment,” writes Mr. Archdall, “was peculiarly and universally 
esteemed ; it was uncommonly extensive, and was amazingly enriched 
by various kings and princes. Its landed property was so great, and 
the number of cells and monasteries subjected to it so numerous, that 
almost half of Ireland was said to be within the bounds of Clonmacnoise. 
And what was a strong inducement, and contributed much to enriching 
the house—it was believed that all persons who were interred in the holy 
ground belonging to it had assured to themselves a sure and immediate 
ascent; many princes, it is supposed for this reason, chose this for their 
place of sepuiture.” The English for several centuries carried on the 
work of plunder and sacrilege commenced by the pagan Northmen, and 
even so lately as the time of Elizabeth, the bells of the round towers are 
recorded to have been carried off by that people. Of the existing build- 
ings, the cathedral or great church is the most important. It is an oblong 
structure, displaying the peculiarities of several distinct styles of so-called 
Gothic architecture. The chief doorway, placed, as usual in our early 
churches, in the centre of the west end, is sadly mutilated, but enough 
remains to show that the edifice, of which it was an original feature, cannot 
be referred to a period Jater than the twelfth century. The southern door- 
way is a very elaborate specimen of the architecture of the fifteenth century, 
or even of a later date, over which, among other sculptural decorations are 
three figures, representing Saint Patrick in pontificalibus, and Saint Francis 
and Dominick in the habits of their respective orders. The cloigteach, or 
round tower, adjoining is undoubtedly of the same age as the church. It 
is ninety feet in height, and fifty-four in circumference, and had originally 
five floors, as shown by the rests remaining. Within a few feet of the 
top are eight apertures, a very unusual number. Of the remaining churches 
Temple Finian is, perhaps, the most interesting, on account of the exquisite 
beauty of its architecture—the chancel, with its triumpbal arch and round 
tower belfry only remains, An examination of this tower should convince 
any intelligent observer that it must have been erected at the same time as 
the church. In fact, they form one structure, the tower, as it were, grow- 
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ing out of the side of the latter. The Church of the Nuns, lying at a little 
distance to the east of the cemetery, was, perhaps, at one time the most 
beautiful architectural work at Clonmacnoise, as may be judged by the ex- 
quiste richness of its remaiuing details, ‘This structure is recorded to have 
been rebuilt about a.p. 1180, by the famous. or infamous, Dearvorgilla, wife 
of Teirnan O’ Ruark, and daughter of O’Melagblin, kingof Meath. Most of the 
other churches are older than the period when it was customary to use de- 
coration in ecclesiastical architecture, still the greater number possess fea- 
tares of high interest to the architectural student. The crosses, of which two 
splendid specimens remain, are covered with sculpture of the most interesting 
character, referring either to the early history of the place, or to incidents 
related in sculpture, or displaying the exquisite interlacing patterns which 
are so characteristic of early Irish decoration—crosses of this character 
are almost as peculiar to Ireland as the round towers themselves. Even 
when the ornamentation consists merely of scroll work, it is invaluable as 
evidence of the progress made by our early artists in their own peculiar 
style of embellishment. The arabesques of the Alhambra, long considered 
as the finest examples of architectural decoration of ancient date to be 
found in Europe, cannot be compared with the designs carved on the crosses 
which are still to be found in many of our ancient, and too often neglected, 
church-yards. But when the sculptures represent scenes from history, they 
possess this additional attraction and value, that they afford us the very 
best, and often the only authority for the dress, arms, ornaments, and cus- 
toms of our people of every grade, from the king to the common soldier, 
during a period which commenced perhaps as early as the sixth, and did 
not close before the twelfth century, when, through Anglo-Norman influence, 
a new style of aichitecture and of decorative art began to be developed in 
this country. On some of the crosses, as at Clonmacnoise and its kindred 
establishment, Monasterboice, we find represented the marshalling of armies, 
the soldiers armed with their short Roman-looking swords and spears, and 
small circular shields, their shoulders displaying brooches, by which the 
flowing mantle, so dear to every Irishman, down to even Elizabeth’s time, 
was secured. On some crosses, too, we find graphic representations of 
processions with horsemen and chariots of quite a classical design, and of 
hunting and hawking scenes. Indeed, such sculptures are extremely 
valuable, and much light might be thrown on the every-day life of our 
ancestors, if the representations, which, no doubt, bear a relation in some 
degree to the hieroglyphics of the east could be fairly read and explained. 
Mr. O’Neill has given us some representations of nearly all the more re- 
markable of the crosses still remaining. His representations are rendered 
with almost photographic accuracy, but they have never yet been sutli- 
ciently read. 

Between Clonmacnoise and its kindred establishment on Inis-Cealtra, in 
Lough Dearg, many places of minor interest occur. Banagher, once re- 
markable for its ancient bridge of twenty-three arches, which has given 
place to a modern structure of six. Nearly all the ancient bridges on the 
Shannon have lately been removed, as it was supposed their numerous 
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abutments prevented the flow of water. However it cannot be gainsayed, 
that notwithstanding all the ‘ improvements” of the commissioners, the 
floods and inundations continue just as before. Adjoining Banagher ig 
the ruin of Garry Castle, an ancient seat of the MacCoghlans. The last of 
the family, who died about seventy years ago, may be considered as the 
jatest Irish chieftain of the olden school. He was described as a hand- 
some man, gallant, eccentric, proud, satirical, hospitable in the extreme, 
and of expensive habits. In the disdain of modern times he adhered to 
the national customs of Ireland, and the modes of living practised by his 
ancestors. His house was ever open to strangers; his tenants held their 
Jands at will, and paid their rents according to the ancient fashion, partly 
in kind, and the remainder in money. The “ Maw,” (for this was the 
appellation of pre-eminence amongst the MacCoghlans,) levied the fines of 
mortmain when a vassal died, and became his heir. He chose to govern 
his tenants by a rule savouring more of the Brehon code than modern law, 
“It must, however, be observed,” says his biographer, “‘that most commonly 
the ‘ maw’s’ commands enfcrced by the impressive application of a horse- 
whip, instantly decided a litigated point.” 

The ancient bridge of Banagher, with its numerous arches of various 
forms, was one of the most picturesque and interesting of all the structures 
of its class in Ireland, so narrow were its proportions, that only one car- 
riage could pass at a time, each buttress was hollowed into a recess, afford- 
ing refuge to the foot traveller whose course had been arrested by the ap- 
proach of a cart or other vehicle. It was demolished some years ago, dur- 
ing the so-called ‘Shannon improvements,” and is represented by a fine 
modern bridge with a ‘ swivel,” for the passage of vessels. But the 
floods still come and go as of old, and no person seems to be a bit the 
better, for all the sums lavished upon this and similar works executed by 
the commissioners, except, perhaps, the contractors. We cannot close our 
paper without a “ glimpse” of Inis-Cealtra, or the Holy Island of Lough 
Dearg, which, next to Clonmacnoise, must be considered one of the most in- 
teresting places on the whole course of the river. To the true lover of 
Nature, the journey down this most beautiful portion of the Shannon must 
be always delightful. He may have storm or sunshine; his vessel may 
plough the broad lake, as through a sea, or he may glide noiselessly over a 
surface, broken only by his own progress, by the splash of the lusty salmon, 
or by the flapping of the water fowl ; still, at the close of the day he will 
have subject for many delightful recollections. 

The scene below Banagher is, indeed, exquisitely beautiful. Numerous 
islands clothed with wood of the most graceful character, banks the greenest 
in Ireland, and dotted with cattle, whose sleek sides and comfortable pro- 
portions tell of the richness of their pasture ; a distance of gently undulating 
country, with here and there the gray walls of some grim old fortalice, 
forming a picture not easily forgotten. 

At Meelic was a ford which was considerably lowered during the 
recent operations of the commissioners. During the progress of the work 
a great many relics of ancient times were brought to light. First, nearly 
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upon the surface, weapons and articles of no very great antiquity, match- 
locks, and so forth; next came weapons, such as swords and spear-heads, 
of a character peculiar to this country, made of iron ; and in a lower strata, 
the beautiful leat-shaped swords, spears, Celts, fibula, &c., of a pre-historic 
time, were discovered ; lastly, and at a considerable depth, were found the 
stone hatchets, punches, flint knives, arrow-heads, ete., used by a race 
who inhabited these islauds, when society was ia its infancy, and who 
must have lived in a state of barbartty similar to that of the South Sea 
Islanders of the time of Cook. Most of these specimens are now deposited 
in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, 

Portumna Castle, where, in 1643, the famous council, presided over by 
the unfortunate Earl of Stratford, to establish the king’s title to the forfeited 
estates in Connaught, held its sitting, is passed to the right ; and soon after, 
ou the opposite side, we espy the ruins of Tirdaglass, a famous monastery, 
founded by St. Columbo. 

We are now fairly upon the broad waters of Lough Dearg, and the 
Holy Island soon becomes a most interesting feature in one of the most 
beantifel scenes in the kingdom. Upon this island are the remains of 
several churches, said to have been originally seven in number, accompanied, 
as was usual in such establishments, by around towtr. Here, in the begin- 
ning of the seventh century, Saint Camin founded a monastery, of which 
Saint Corcran, who has been styled the most celebrated ecclesiastic of his 
time for religion and learning, was abbot, in the beginning of the eleventh 
century. The principal church, situated a little to the east of the round tower, 
is a glorious example of a style of architecture which is almost peculiar to , 
Ireland. Its decorations clearly point to a period not later than the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, about which time it is recorded of Brian 
Boroimhe that he built the church of Saint Camin in Inis-Cealtra, the island 
having been laid desolate’ by the Danes of Limerick, in 834, In one 
great cemetery adjoining Teampali Camin are a number of inscribed tomb- 
stones of high antiquity, similar in character to the memorials of kings and 
chieftains still remaining at Clonmacnoise, and upon the Scottish island of 
Iona, Inis-Cealtra is easily visited from Killaloe, and we cannot imagine a 
more delightful, and to the antiquary, profitable, finish to a tour of a day 
or two upon the Shannon, than may be secured by a visit to the Holy 
Island of Lough Dearg, 

On another occasion we hope to introduce our readers to that portion 
of the Shannon which extends between Lough Dearg and Limerick—a 
district which was at one time virtually the seat of the government of Ire- 
land, and which still displays some of the finest monuments of an anti- 
Norman period to be found in the country. 
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TWO LITTLE STORIES. 


PRELUDE. 









Ir is pleasant of some silent summer noon, or tranquil autumn evening, 
when the sun sails brightly, rounding over the stretching fields and woods, 
and gray hazy mountains—or when the moon looks down the eaves—to sit 
in some casement, fanned by its airy curtain shadow, and let the faney 
wander away into the~blue distance beyond the line of snowy cloud, and 
across the southern waters, calling up a passing panorama—a series of 
dissolving views of foreign scenes, peradventure the result of some reading 
ramble or tourist wandering. Now, maychance, a vision rises of the 
Flemish lowland, with its many brown old cities, rising with their towers 
and pinnacled spires over the stretching level of cornland or pasture, sluiced 
with sluggish canals, and crossed by long, tree-skirted roadways. There— 
after a passing glimpse of dull, wind-blown Ostend—is Bruges, with its 
silent, spacious square, surrounded by tall, antique, gable-fronted, many- 
windowed houses, with carved portals, and heavy stone balconies, over- 
looked by the tall square tower of its town-hall, whose upper stories, with 
their famous carillon chiming out each qnarter, gaily mark the division 
of the hour, and as they ring high up in the sunoy or cloudy air, speed 
pleasantly the course of old Time with their music. ‘There are the great 
churches of St. Sauveur, and Notre Dame, with their pictures, statues, and 
historic tombs, and drowsy tapestries, glimmering silently along the aisles, 
under lofty shadowy roofs. ‘There, fronting the Grand Place, where the 
numerous casements of the Hotel de Ville glimmer above the green lime 
tree rows, and where the old church of the Holy Blood appears nooked in 
a corner,—and skirting the canal on the other, rises the mouldering palace of 
the Counts of Flanders, with its lofty-spired tourelles, and dim windows, 
and stone steps descending to the water, which, on many a festive eve of 
old, reflected the gilded canopied barges of Charles le Temeraire and 
Mary of Burgundy—-silent old palace, whose spacious chambers are seldom 
trodden—save the hall of the Francs, with its wondrous mantelpiece—a 
miracle of carving. There is Ghent, a drowsy little Amsterdam, with its 
innumerable canals and crescent bridges, beneath which brown barges, 
with the square yellow sails, slide slaggishly along ; its many churches— 
among them St. Bavon, with its chapels and Van Dyke pictures manifold ; 
and its many civic buildings, town- halls, palaces of justice, and so on—their 
rich fantastic architecture blackened with smoke and worn with age and 
weather. There is Antwerp, with its green tree-shadowed ramparts aud 
drawbridge crossed trenches and gardens, and broad and narrow streets, 
overlooked by the spire of its great cathedral rising with sprayey lightness 
into the high air, throwing its shadow into the Place Vert, with its bright 
picturesque houses, and cheering the sky with its bells ringing from every 
fretted pinnacle. Within, what vast, gray, solitary aisles—what a forest of 
interminable arches; and far away, under the huge painted window—a 
glory round the altar, like a bit of sunset seen through a wood. What 
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wondrous pictures, too—chief among them the * Crucifixion” and “ Descent 
from the Cross,” by Rubens, beaming in faded glory from the wall, a little 
within the gigantic portal. What superb carved pulpits, what vast spaces, 
irradiated by gorgeous lights, and solemnized by slanting shadows. There, 
too, is the street of Rubens, and the carved stone palace of the city governor, 
who, ina church a little way off, lies buried in marble. There, too, the 
museum, filled with the works of the great colourist and draughtsman,—the 
tasteless prince of sensual painters. North, bounding the city, flows the 
broad blue Schelt, sparsely scattered with boats and shipping ; and beyond 
the village-scattered level of Low Flianders—a vast cultivated region of 
flax field. There, south, is the little Paris, elegant Brussels, with its regu- 
lar streets of brightly painted houses, its tasteful palace-bordered park, its 
old quarter, ia which sumptuous St. Gudale rises with its gorgeous cathe- 
dral window, which seems formed out of rainbows, its superb aisles glowing 
with colour and fragrant with incense. Its grand old square, too, flanked on 
one side by the town-hall, with its carved windows and gilded pinnacles— 
its tree-shadowed boulevards and Alle Vert, shady promenades, where rural 
aod urban pleasantoess unite. Namur, with its steep streets, mingled 
with gardens and apple orchards, and its lofty citadel stretching above and 
glooming the Meuse river, which flows eastward toward Leige—now through 
undulating stretches of rural and picturesque country, now beneath its 
high abrupt cliffs and walls of gray marble, crowned with ruins and crested 
with the foliage of the forest of Ardenne ;—now sweeping in rapids uader 
the many-arched bridge of Huy, with its steep mountains and lofty stern 
citadel. Liege, with its magnificent cathedral—St. Jaques—with its rows 
of brazen altars, wondrous pulpits and pictures, a sacred museum of art— 
Liege—its flower-market in the square of the Hotel de Ville, where the 
fountains play before its brown arabesqued fronts, where girls, grouped 
with blossomed baskets, seated under the trees around the tiny tinkling 
basins, call to the passers by, over and over, amid flashing sprays and light 
laughters, to buay—to buy. 


FIRST STORY. 


One dusk and gusty nightfal, when a thick roof of dry gloomy cloud 
enveloped the sky in all directions, save toward the west, where a long level 
streak of light, murky and red, still glimmered above the black ground,— 
while the wind, which was whirling the last leaves from the mournful 
poplars along the roadways, now lulling, played idly with the rasty weather- 
cock on the turret of some mouldering chateaux, now rousing dolorously 
swept away the sounds of the belfry bells, chiming the quarter high over 
the gabled roofs, and drowning half their notes in distant darkness,—re- 
tarning from a ramble in the neighbourhood of Bruges, and entering a 
deserted suburban street, we paused for some moments before an old 
cathedral, with whose appearance we were familiar, which, much less 
splendid than several of the others in the town, breathed a more venerable air, 
aud at this hour, dark and silent as a tom), seemed to hold watch from its 
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gray towers over the lifeless streets—the antique guaidian of the soli- 
tude. 

Massive and melancholy rose the dim pile, its low, broad porch of 
mouldering stone worn and polished smooth below by the passage of gene- 
rations of worshippers. On its steps at noon-day old beggars lay grouped, 
some sleeping away the hour, mufiled in their rags, some piteously implor- 
ing alms of the passers-by, picturesque images of penury, of age, and idleness, 
Old trees flanked its sides, their roots familiar with its foundations fir 
centuries, while their aged branches looking into its dim deep windows, 
gnarring and swaying dolourously, had a look as though they had come to 
regard themselves as a part of the building, which, with its spires worn 
and rugged with time and weather, seemed like them to have drowsed 
into impassibility, slowly crumbling down in the venerable majesty of decay. 
At intervals during the day, one heard the organ music swooning in low 
august harmonies through the solitary aisle. At evening the slanting sun- 
set, streaming through its tall, dim casements, lit up for a moment, now 
some faded picture of saint or martyr on the fronting walls, now gilding 
the images of a carved pulpit, or glowing on some golden altar vessel— 
now falling faintly on some mute shadowy confessional, ouiside which some 
figures might be seen kneeling bowed in prayer. In the trees, which 
skirted it on either side, old rooks had their nests, and of dusk, windy twi- 
light those sombre fowl might be seen sailing in circles above, or perching 
on the roofs and pinnacles, gray and worn with the snows, winds, aud 
rains of handreds of winters. 

Some indefinable feeling, arising from the aspect fof the building and 
its unison with this dim evening of dying autumn, induced us to enter the 
church, We advanced down the aisle, which, at this hour was deserted 
and dark, save for the faint halo emanating from tbe distant altar, and an 
occasional taper burning by the walls of some side chapel; and reachiag 
the transept, were about to retrace our footsteps to the portal, when a 
young man with a light in one hand and in the other a canvass on waich 
appeared an oil sketch of one of the paintings in the church, approached 
aud addressed us, offering to act as our cicceroni through the building, 
under the impression of our being a stranger. Having thanked him for his 
courtesy, and assured him that we were tolerably familiar with the chief 
piciures and carvings in the building, we continued chatting in a low tone, 
as we advanced toward the door together, when the artist—four such we 
easily recognised him to be—suddenly stopped before a black marble tomb, 
which occupied a niche between two of the pillars, and said— 

** Though I see, monsieur, you are well acquainted with the pictures, 
you may not possibly be as well made up in the history of the monuments of 
this church. Here, for example, is one well worthy of inspection, to which a 
singularly tragic history attaches,”—and as he spoke he lowered the taper, 
which he held, to the side of the monument. 

On stooping to decipher the characters engraved in the dark stone, 
which were somewhat indistinct, we found that it simply bore the name— 
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“ BeaTRIcE GALLoTT!,” without either the usual date of birth or death, or 
any other inscription. 

On remarking the solitary singularity connected with this tomb, the 
artist said:— The tragic death of the occupant of this monument 
occurred a hundred years since. Some years ago | gathered the details 
from an old sexton who, in those days, was accustomed to show visiters 
the mouuments—a strange being, who knew litile else than their history, 
and who was used to dwell on the mortuary annals and traditions with a 
peculiar gusto,—like a death chorus to the silent drama. If, however, 
monsieur,” he added, after a pause, “ you have an hour to spare, and are 
desirous of hearing the story to which I refer, 1 shall be happy to narrate 
it. Let us go to a neighbouring estaminet—for, as you see, a mass is about 
to be performed.” 

As he spoke, the first notes of a hymn came rolling from the distant 
organ, and « few figures were observed to enter the aisle ; so thanking our 
friend for his suggestion and promised narrative, we left the porch together, 
and in a little time, having arrived at- the house to which he referred, 
entered the chamber, of which we were the only occupants, seated our- 
selves by the stove, and called for tobacco and a couple of flagons of 
Flemish beer. The artist having taken a long draught, and kindled his 
merschaum, from which he evolved vast volumes of smoke as a shadowy 
prelude to his story, then commenced as follows :— 

** About the middle of the last century, an Italian gentleman, named 
Ludovico Gallotti, and bis wife, the lady Beatrive, quitted Padua, and arriv- 
ing in this part of Belgium, entered into occupation of a villa, which though 
now become a farm-house, may still be seen about a mile and a half from the 
Porte St. Catherine, on the Courtray road. Signor Gallotti, who appeared 
wealthy, was said to have become a resident of Bruges as he was desirous 
of being near Paris and London, in both which cities some legal transactions 
were in progress connected with a large estate in northern France, to which 
he laid claim. Some four years had elapsed since he bad led his beautiful 
wife to the aliar, and their only family was a charming little daughter, who 
formed the delight of both parents. Like many Italians, Gallotti was an 
amateur artist, and in the intervals of his business visits to Paris, agreeably 
occupied himself studying and copying the masterpieces of the Flemish 
school. Devotedly attached to his wife, they seemed to live in the greatest 
happiness, only interrupted when the calls of affairs forced him to leave 
for a time the retreat he had chosen. Their villa, which was luxuriously 
furnished, contained a library, a small picture gallery, in which there were 
many works of great value, The domestics, however, were most surprised 
at the splendour of several services of gold plate of which they occasionally 
obtained glimpses, and when gossiping with their neighbours were heard 
mysteriously to allude to a great chest belonging to their masier, in which 
he appeared to have no end of roleaus of louis d’ors and other evidences of 
wealth. The fact was, that Gallotti had Jately sold an estute in Italy in 
order to carry on the Jaw suit, from which he expected to become the 
possessor of a property a hundred-fold greater. 
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“The party who disputed his right to the property was an Italian 
gentleman, a distant kinsman of Gallotti’s,—Paolo Zanzi by name, and as 
the latter, who resided in Italy, and managed his business through agents, 
was in poor circumstances, Gallotti had little fear of success. 

*% Toward the close of the autumn of 1750, Gallotti received letters from 
his legal advisers in Paris, requiring his immediate presence in that 
capital ; and although he felt himself strangely disinclined to quit his family 
at that period of the year, leaving them in a lonely villa,—for during their 
residence in Belgium they had lived in almost complete seclusion from 
society—he finally determined to set out for France, promising his wife, 
that his term of absence should not extend beyond a fortnight at furthest. 

“It was about a week after the departure of Gallotti from the villa, 
when one day the Signora Beatrice permitted the few servants who were 
attached to the establishment to attend a festival, which was then being 
celebrated in the city. As the evening fell, she and her little daughter sat 
at a window of the drawing-room, looking westward, momentarily ex- 
pecting to hear the voices of the domestics returning. Quarter after quarter 
chimed, however, without any of them making their appearance ; the few 
neighbours whose cottages lay near, were also absent, and there was, perhaps, 
scarce a human being for an area of a mile round the villa. Gloom and 
silence brooded over the roads and country, not a sound came through the 
gathering darkness, save the inconstant murmur of the wind through the 
elm trees, and through the dry shrubs which hooded the dim windows of 
the"drawing-room. 

. “As the dusk deepened, the Signora Gallotti, who that morning had re- 
ceived a communication from her husband of a depressing nature, in refer- 
ence to the great law suit in which he was engaged, and who was wearied 
with many anxieties, became gradually drowsy ; there was no light in the 
room, whose air was heavy with the morphean perfume of musk and other 
aromatic plants, of which Gallotti, whose taste was likewise botanic, had 
madea large collection, and presently she sunk into a heavy slumber beside her 
child, who had been for some time asleep. How long they both reposed in 
the lonely gloomy chamber it is impossible to say. Suddenly, however, the 
little girl was aroused by a noise in the room. I may here premise, that 
many years elapsed before the girl was enabled to detail the fearful oc- 
currences which immediately took place, and which were as follows :— 

“On awakening, the child saw a dark-faced man with a light in one 
hand, which he shielded with the other, in which something bright glittered, 
enter the door and approach the sofa, on which she and her mother lay. 

“ ¢As he came near, the expression of his face was so terrible that the 
child, though earnestly desirous to cry out and alarm her mother, 
finding herself paralyzed with fear and unable to utter a sound, remained 
staring with wide fixed eyes, silent as a stone, on the fearful intruder, who 
suddenly letting the light flash on the face of the still slumbering lady, and 
seeing her after a moment beginniug to stir, rapidly plunged the dagger he 
held, several times into her heart. After hurriedly inspecting the room, he 
then returned to the dead body, and siezed one of the hands on which 
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were a couple of rings; one a diamond of great value, the other the wed 
ding ring of the Signora, a plain gold, ornamented with a small antique 
gem. When he had taken off the first, the child remarked him pause a 
coupie of moments before he withdrew the other, of which, when he had 
possessed himself, with a threatening gesture, menancing the child, he 
rapidly left the room.’ 

** It could not have been long after that the servants arrived at the villa, 
and surprised at the utter silence reigning throughout, entered the drawing- 
room, where they were struck with consternation at the awful and singular 
scene they witnessed. There lay the beautiful lady Beatrice, their mistress, 
dead, bathed in gore, while her little daughter, leaning over her, still clung 
to her bloody bosom, gazing at the incomers with her large fixed eyes. 
Presently the women removed the little one, but when they questioned 
her respecting the frightful catastrophe which had befallen her mother, 
they found she was unable to articulate a word—the overwhelming shock 
received from the awful tragedy she so lately beheld, had rendered her 
dumb. After a little, when the domestics had sufficiently recovered to 
inspect the premises, they found that their master’s plate and money-chests 
had been broken open, and that a large amount of his property had dis- 
appeared, 

**T leave you to conceive the horrible shock which Signor Ludovico 
received, and the agonised sensations from which he suffered when, a few 
days subsequent, he returned at the villa, After the sorrow with which he 
was overwhelmed by the sudden and terrible loss of his beloved lady, the 
circumstance which affected him next in degree—for to the loss of his 
property under circumstances so appalling, he paid little attention—was 
the catastrophe which had befallen his little daughter, who, it was now 
evident, had become dumb for life—such at least was the opinion of the 
physicians whom he consulted. Large rewards were offered both by him 
and the authorities for the detection of the murderer; but, although the 
report of the tragic event spread over Europe, month after month elapsed 
without the least clue being discovered to bring the criminal to jus~ 
tice; and at the approach of the spring, Ludovico having, meanwhile, erected 
the tomb in the old church yonder, over the dust of the beautiful Beatrice, 
broke up his establishment, and, accompanied by his child, who still continued 
silent, quitted Belgium for France, and became resident in Paris. Some 
time after this circumstance, I may here mention that the legal proceed- 
ings in which he had long been engaged, terminated in his favour, and he 
became the possessor of a noble estate in Normandy, and of an income many 
times greater than he had heretofore commanded. ‘The loss of his wife, 
however, and the fatality which had befallen his little daughter, left a cloud 
on his heart which never brighten¢#; a settled melancholy darkened his 
days, and the company of little Beatrice, who grew up beautiful, indeed, 
but silent as a statue, constituted his only pleasure. He passed many years 
in travelling, during which all trace of him was lost, and it was not with- 
out considerable surprise that about the beginning of 1760 his retatives 
heard of his arrival in Italy. - 
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In the above-mentioned year Signor Ludovico-established himself in 
Florence, where he purchased and furnished a beautiful mansion, but saw 
but little company. Meanwhile, his daughter Beatrice, who at this perio: 
was about twenty, exhibited a loveliness so surpassing that she became the 
cynosure of all the youth of the city. Her education had been conducted 
by her father with the fondest and most intelligent care, and she is said to 
have attained to great excellence as a musician and artist; music, indeed, 
was her chief delight and medium of expression, for her voice never returned 
to her; nor, although her beauty was the theme of all whose eyes lighted 
on her exquisite but melancholy face as she drove daily along the river, 
had any lover ventured or been permitted to address her. 

During the summer of the year in which she and her father had become 
resident in Florence, it happened that one evening the cavaliers of the city 
arranged a rural concert in honour of their fair friends and acquaintances, 
which was held on the water, some couple of miles up theriver, where, expand- 
ing in deep and placid windiogs, it flows through the charming wooded scenery 
of the Valle d’Arno. It war, doubtless, one of those pretty scenes, full of 
the poetic grace and animation of Italian life which an artist would 
delight to fix on-canvass—the crowd of boats with their gallant and bean- 
tiful forms moving in the moonlight—some with moveless oars resting in 
the shadow of the foliage, listening to the distant melodies—and when they 
ceased, anon speeding into the flood of silver flame, to challenge the joyous 
rivals to 4 harmonious contest, eulogistic of beauty and love. 

The barge occupied by Ludovico and his daughter, who was more than 
usually elated at the novelty of the scene and delightful effect of the music, 
had sailed slowly hither and thither for some time, when they learned that 
the crowning performance of the night was about to take place, at a turn 
of the stream, some distance off, where the barques of several famous min- 
strels were collected, and where voices and instruments were heard pre- 
paring the final enchantment. Ludovico ordered his men to row thither, 
and they were speeding with great velocity along the shadowy side of the 
shore, when, as they rounded a steep, tree-shaded promontory, of a sudden 
they came in contact with another barque moving with equal speed in the 
opposite direction. 

In an instant, the barque of Ludovico was overturned ; for a short time 
all was confusion, and from the depth of the stream at that point and the 
darkness, the lives of all were placed in the utmost peril. The cries of 
Ludovico dominated all other sounds as he called to the boatmen to save 
his daughter. Beatrice, who had indeed sunk twice, having been carried by 
the current to some distance, and was on the point of perishing, when « 
youth, who stood on the prow of an approaching boat, seeing her position, 
swiftly plunged into the water and swimming toward her, seizing her by the 
dress, bore her up gallantly until the arrival of his boat, whose inmates 
quickly seizing lifted her within, and a little after effected the same service 
for her father. 

The passionate fellings of joy expressed by Ludovico at finding his 
daughter so fortuitously rescued tom deatb, knew uo bounds ; but bis sur- 
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prise and delight re:ched a climax ou hearing—for a space he could hardly 
credit his ears—the voice of Beatrice, who, standing beside the gay 
Florentine, suddenly broke into musical utterance, expressive of her grati- 
de to her deliverer, Yes, the veive of the young girl, which had been 
lost during the long years succeeding the dread night of her mother’s murder, 
affected by the shock of the late accident, had thus been happily restored to 
her ; her own amazement and delight at its recovery were, if possible, still 
greater than that of her father, and while she threw herself into his arms, 
she continyed to pour out her thanks to her gallant rescuer, nor during their 
return to the city, did she for a moment cease speaking, as if fearful, lest if 
she paused, it might again vanixh. 

During the confusion caused by the accident, and the joyous emotions ° 
with which the events of the evening had agitated Ludovico, he had for- 
gotten to inquire the name of the youth who had risked his life in saving 
that of his daughter. The next day, however, when the young man called 
at his mansion to inquire after the health of the lady, a singular conflux of 
sensations animated the mind of Ludovico, when he discovered that his 
visiter was the son of his hostile kinsman, Paolo, who had been many years 
dead—his legal competitor for the estate in Normandy—of which he had long 
been possessor. 

If, however, Ludovico retained any tinge of antipathetie feelings toward 
his deceased adversary, they were rapidly obliterated by the inestimable 
service which awakened his gratitude towards the young Paolo ; the latter, 
I need not say, being a constant guest at his mansion, and no long period 
elapsed, before it was evident that between him and the beautiful Beatrice a 
deepand mutual attachment, originatedin the romantic event I have mentioned, 
liad arisen. In a word, Ludovico, who seemed, after years of gloom, to have 
been restored to his original self by this happy event, beheld the growing 
affection between Beatrice and Paolo, whom he already loved as a son, with 
satisfaction and delight, and but a few months had elapsed after the river 
adventure, when at the earnest appeal of the latter, he gladly consented to 
their marriage. 

At length the morning arrived. Splendidly shone the sun on the long 
train of carriages which bore some of the noblest cavaliers and ladies in 
Florence, as following those of the bride and bridegroom, they wound 
through the gay streets, heralded, as was the custom of that time, by 
bands of joyous music, towards the eathedral where the ceremony was to 
be performed. Never had Beatrice looked so beautiful, and never, possibly, 
had Ludovico felt deeper happiness, as walking beside her and Paolo, he 
advanced along the majestic aisle to the great altar, accompanied by a 
jubilant group of their relatives and friends. 

The ceremony commenced, every heart beating with gaiety and de- 
light, and had already arrived at the portion of the service signalized by 
the bridegroom placing the ring on the fair one’s finger. Paolo, with 
face beaming with love, already held his Beatrice’s hand with one of his, 
and as he gazed on her blushing and downcast face, was about to place 
the golden circle on her finger—when the face of Ludovico, who stood 
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beside them, suddenly darkened, as his eyes, flaming with a singular ex. 
pression. centred on the ornament. 

Suddenly, while a thrill of undefined awe passed round the assemblage, 
raising his arm and motioning the priest to pause, he turned toward Paolo, 
and said, in a voice of smothered emotion, 

a: Where, my dear Paolo, did you procure that ring? how did you 
become its possessor ?” 

“Tt was my father’s,” the young man answered, with a face expressive 
of amazement and irritation at this sudden interruption. 

“ And how did it come into his hands? where did he procure it? 
how long did he possess it ?” 

“* What folly, what madness is this,” cried Paolo—“ what mean you, 
signor, by breaking the tenor of this sacred ceremony by childish enquiries 
respecting this bauble? As you wish to know, however, and to terminate 
this unseemly interruption, I may state, that I believe my father purchased 
it many years since, when I was a child, during an excursion he made 
into Belgium” 

At this moment, Beatrice, retreating some steps, and violently trembling, 
fixed her eyes, in which affection and terror contended, on her lover, and 
inquired, in a broken voice— 

“ Your father, dear Paolo—tell me, are you like him ?” 

“T am said to resemble him perfectly,” he answered, in amazement— 
and such is my impression from my recollection of him. Yes” 

At this crisis a number of voices exclaimed— Support the Lady 
Beatrice—she falls,” and hastening forward they found she had fainted. 
Meanwhile, as Paolo rushed toward his bride, Ludovico, who had seized 
the ring which he held, after examining it with eyes expanded with horror, 
addressing the priest, in trembling tones, ordered him to proceed no 
further with the nuptial service. ‘ This ring,” he cried, “‘ was taken from 
the hand of my wife on the night when she perished under the dagger of 
an assassin. The father of this youth, who was my adversary at the time, 
appears, as I now find, to have been in Belgium at the period of the mur- 
der, and the ring is in the possession of his son. Those circumstances,” he 
added, glancing despairingly at the pale face of his daughter, and the 
terrified countenance of Paolo, who still bent over her—‘“ must be investi- 
gated—I forbid the marriage.” 

The next moment, seizing the arm of his daughter, who, still plunged 
in a stupor of fear, could scarcely move, he hurried her from the cathedral, 
and thrusting her into his carriage, ordered the servants to diive hastily to 
his mansion, while the bridal company, struck with consternation at a scene 
so unexpected and fearful in itself, and which promised to give rise to ho- 
rrible disclosures, after hurriedly conversing in agitated groups, presently 
departed. 

“My narrative hastens to a conclusion, Monsieur, and you have, doubtless, 
anticipated in part the result. An order having been procured for search- 
ing the house occupied by young Paolo, a quantity of plate, ornament.s &c., 
were found, which were recognised by Ludovico, has a portion of the pro- 
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perty which had been stolen from his villa, on the night of his wife's 
maorder, and subsequent investigations led to the indentification of the de- 
ceased Zanzi as the assassin. To be brief, the shock caused by this dis- 
closure and its consequences, eventuating in the tearing asunder of the 
affectionate and tender ties which had hitherto united the three individuals 
terminated in a little time in results of a nature the most tragic and pitiable. 
The darkened days of Ludovico closed a few months afterwards. Beatrice, 
whose affectionate hopes were thus suddenly blighted, soon followed her 
father to the grave ; while Paolo, whose interviews were forbidden, and who 
had never seen his mistress since the morning of the intended marriage, 
was found the day after her funeral lying dead upon her tomb, stabbed to tle 
heart with a dagger, which was still grasped in his despairing hand. The 
three rest in the same tomb, iu the cathedral cemetery, which, like that of 
the Lady Beatrice in the church beyond, is merely inscribed with their 
names.” 


SECOND STORY. 


Many years ago there lived in Florence an old man, who followed the 
profession of a public scribe, and who was constantly seated under bis shed 
outside a ruinous palace, which terminated a street fronting one of the 
bridges, in the shade of two aged alder trees, which were all remaining of 
the row, which in the palmy days of the mansion, mingled their whispers 
with the babble of children at noon, or the laughter and songs of lovely 
ladies and gallant cavaliers in the balconies at sunset. His figure, though 
of ordinary stature, had been long bent into a hoop with age ; snowy locks 
floated on his shoulders, while his face, dark as an antique bronze, and 
covered with a hundred wrinkles, worn by care and weather, had a 
peculiarly impassive impression, well calculated to win favour among the 
many of both sexes who resorted to his al fresco office, to acquaint him 
with their affairs, and utilize his pen in their individual correspondence. 
As be lived in an age before the schoolmaster was abroad, and as numbers 
of the civic, not to speak of the rural, population were at that time ignorant 
of caligraphy, his pen, as you may judge, was pretty well occupied, and so 
numerous were his customers, that although his charges were moderate, he 
was popularly regarded as a miser, and local rumour mysteriously hinted 
that he was the possessor of untold wealth. Long practice had endowed 
him with much facility in the exercise of his profession, and he was ready 
at any moment to write a business agreement, or a communication to a 
distant relative, or indict a love-letter from a youth to a maiden, or a 
maiden to a youth ; but though, as frequently happened, the good folk, who 
used subsequently to compare those dccuments in which they had made 
each other acquainted with the ardour of their feelings and attachments, 
found that they were all made cn the seme mcdel, yet they accomplished 
their object quite as well as though each were an exposition of individual 
passion. 

The old scribe had but one relative on earth—a grandson, who resided 
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with him in the under chambers of the desolate palace, which were almost 
the only ones habitable, for the winds and rains beat through the broken 
upper casements, whereas those under the shattered roof, where a couple of 
meditative rooks had taken up their abode, were wholly abandoned to 
those philosophers, and to a company of sparrows, whose incessant twitter 
about the eaves, many a sunny morning aroused the lad to the early 
lesson which the old inan invariably gave him before taking his place for 
the day without. Under such sedalous instruction, the boy soon became 
master of a fine clear hand, and as the old man looked over his work, an 
expression of proud satisfaction beamed on his face, as he was heard to 
murmur—* Yes, Julio, thanks to me, your pen will secure you a livelihood 
when I am gone.” Shortly after this event happened. 

For several months young Julio pursued his avocation prosperously ; 
ordinary business folk were pleased with his clear statements of their objects 
aud purposes, and the female portion of the community, who came to him 
to have their Jove-letters and replies indicted, no less, for the fervour which, 
under their inspiration, he threw into such compositions. Thus, in a short 
time, he found himself in a prosperous way fe, with as much business 
as he could conveniently despatch. 

Unfortunately for him, Florence is famed for beauty, the results of 
which the sequel of this history will render manifest. One day, during 
which the greater part of the population had gone to attend a rural festival 
at some distance from the city, which presented a deserted appearance, 
Julio had sat for many hours without having been addressed by a single 
customer. The evening was already deepening into dusk, and he was 
o¢cupiéd counting up the small pile of coins he had obtained during the 
dall morning and noon, when a young maiden of great beauty approaching, 
requested him to write a letter to her lover, who was then in a neigh 
bouring province. Julio saw by her dress that she was poor—poor as 
beautiful—and when he had expressed her wishes in a manner highly satis- 
factory to herself, and when she was counting the money which constituted 
his ordinary fee, the young Italian, who had never yet been in love, felt 
an unusual thrill vibrating through his pulses, and as he glanced up in 
ardent admiration on her face as she stood beside him, suddenly seized 
her hand and said—“ This is a festival day, Belladetta—a time on which 
business takes a holiday ; put up your money, I do not need it; but if, in 
return, you will give me one kiss—see no one is in sight-—I shall consider 
myself repaid a hundred-fold for the letter I have written for you, or twenty 
such.” 

The girl, softly laughing, after glancing cautiously round, without more 
to do, bent her face to his and administered the sweet fee he had asked her 
in repayment of his services, and having done so, tripped gaily away, leav- 
ing Julio to gather up his paper and pens in a more than usually happy 
state of mind. The effect of this little incident, and the new sensations it 
produced, threw him into a meditative mood ; he stretched himself in the 
old casement, open to the warm air of summer night, and while the ol? 
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vine which begirt it with its tendrils and leaves, whispered gently above 
him, was heard to murmur— 

“ Per Bacco! how have I been misled? my poor grandfather believed 
himself wise in telling me to think of nothing but aecumulating biocchi 
and scudi—but ah—I see now how much sweeter love is than money.” 

The opinions and convictions at which he had arrived had a powerful 
effect on his future course of business, It was generally yemarked that 
every pretty maiden who happened to require his professional services, was 
observed whispering her thanks to him in a peculiar manner ere she went 
her way, and the rumour getting abroad, his customers multiplied exceed- 
ingly—among whom his marked contempt for the currency of the country, 
and the new terms he had instituted, were recognised with exceeding 
favour. As time went on, however, it was likewise remarked that a 
decided change for the worse was manifested in his appearance—his clothes 
became thread-bare, his handsome face thin, and it was only occasionally— 
when a fortuitous run of. ordinary business-people, or old and ugiy 
members of the female population came to his office—that he exhibited a 
transient amelioration, physically and externally, His new style of busi- 
ness evoked many jests, indeed, from the senseless aged inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, who, gossiping.at the doorways, asked each other how long 
Senor Julio expected to live on love—how long he would take to get fat 
on a course of kisses for supper ?—and such like vulgar and invidious reflec- 
tions ; but his defence was taken up vigorously by the pretty girls of the 
city, who not only exercised their logic to the utmost in their advocacy of 
his position, but were frequently found to bring him presents of cakes, 
and fruits, and flowers, and wine—possibly rendered doubly precious 
to him by the gentle salute with which they were invariably administered. 
After a while, many people even came to see the youth who illustrated the 
divine passion so disinterestedly, and as his fame went abroad with his love- 
letters, he presently boasted a longer and lovelier constituency of both sexes 
than—not to speak of duke or prince—than the most affecting amatory 
poet of sunny Italy in that age. His life, in short, became a heaven, and 
he himself a saint, who found an altar in every beautiful heart—but, alas ! 
as it happened, a saint who was yet destined to be numbered among the 
martyrs. 

“ Those whom the gods love die young,” says the Greek proverb; but, 
in addition to this celestial disposition, it was Julio’s fate to die of love 
itself, His customers were more numerous; the soul and fancy he threw 
into his compositions burned more brightly than ever. He felt, too, the 
singularity and divinity of his mission as love-maker general to all the 
youth and beauty of an immense population—awaking the intensest feel- 
ings of affection in parties hitherto half strangers-bringing young hearts 
together ; and while thus, in a word, founding an immense empire of bliss, 
seeking no other reward for his inestimable services, than the levying of 
the charming system of taxation referred to. Rose leaves constituted the 
currency of the fairy king—but, ah! how much sweeter was tha: which 
poured into the heart, the only treasury of Julio. 
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A year passed, each day found him happier than that preceding, each 
day too a diviner expression animated his countenance, when, at length, 
on a sunny morning of May, he died with the greatest gaiety, surr ounded 
by the loveliest faces in Florence. Never were such sighs and such sweet 
Jaughters heard, as those which responded to his own, as holding a milky 
hand in each of his, while red lips and brilliant eyes, mingling with the 
sunshine, hovered over him, he said with a joyous smile :—* If it is love 
only which makes life valuable, how inestimable has been this of mine, who 
have not only loved all the beauty of Florence, but more precious still, been 
loved by them? my fate is like that of Semele, I am consumed by coming 
too near the greatest of the gods, mortal eyes cannot long bear the splen- 
dour streaming through the portal of the heavens, aud so, closing mine, I 
wish you, loved ones, adieu.” 

In the evening, his pretty executors opened his will. Had it been 
written with a quill plucked from Cupid’s pinion, it could not have been 
more glowingly and happily worded. It was in the form of a song, each 
verse of which embodied the dispositions of the testator. After addressing 
himself to the youth of Florence, ordering them to love and be happy, 
he suggested that his epitaph should be written in wine, and that his memory 
should be evoked, cup in hand, by the youths under the trees at sunset, and 
that youths and maidens wandering in the twilight, should, by a happy kiss 
recall and illustrate his mission,” &c. 

It was a lovely morning, as Julio’s faneral procession, in which were all 
the gayest youthsand loveliest maidens in Florence, was seen winding its way 
toward a rocky ridge, enclosed in a foliage near the ruin of an antique tem- 

- ple,—a spot which had long been a trysting place of lovers. Here a small 
dry cavern, by which a light spring murmured its insillient waters, had been 
prepared as his resting-place. The sun risen from the spring seas, had just 
began to glow over the gay landscape, and as they bore the lad in his white 
dress on a bier covered with flowers, the light shone merrily on the smile 
which still remained on his face. As they moved, the maiden’s sang a love- 
song of Tasso, and their joyous voices, streaming in the air, floated away 
in dulcet echoes and whispers through the leafy cliffs, and green arcaded 
woodlands. Thus wafting him to rest, ’mid music and sunshine, they at 
last arrived at the pleasant tomb, and bending beneath its drapery of ivy 
and flowers, laid the bier softly down, after which ; commencing a still 
more joyous song, they carried bundles of blossoms, which they had collected 
for the occasion, in their white arms into the interior, and in short, buried 
him in blossoms, after each had touched with a parting kiss his red lips, 
still animated with a smile. It was still early morning as they closed the 

the tomb, and returned,—like a rainbow drift,—all sunshine and tears, to 

the town. 
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Ove bright summer afternoon, as the sunset came streaming into a western 
Irish bay, turning the shadows of the heathy hills, with which it was semi- 
circled into a deeper purple,—lighting up the morone-coloured clayey steeps 
slanting to the sea ;—now brooding ina flame of sloping gold over some 
stretch of corn, now bringing out some thread of yellow road, winding in- 
ward, striping some keen-edged mountain crest, or undulating moorland with 
violet shadow, and glowing whitely on the fringe of sand skirting the 
waters, on whose gently undulating surface its full glory fell—a group, 
issuing from the ivied portal of an old red brick mansion, which, sheltered 
by a strip of woodland, overlooked the beach, descended to the terrace 
which fronted the western sea, with the purpose of enjoying the tranquil 
scene and wiling the bright hour with music and conversation. Wine and 
fruit were placed on the broad stone balustrade ; and, as filling their glasses, 
and holding them aloft, they joyously hailed the sinking sun it seemed 
for the moment to glow with a richer and more benignant splendour, touch- 
ing many 2 pretty cheek and youthful form with softer beanty and more 
gallant grace, and crowning the thoughtful foreheads of the old with a con- 
genial halo. 

A number of musical instruments lay scattered round, bat while several of 
the company were engaged in evoking a few notes with brief and airy 
diffidence,~—the prelude of a music they were about to execute,—one of the 
girls was seen hastily descending the granite steps to the terrace, with one 
fair hand holding aloft a golden-stringed guitar, and gracefully attracting 
attention towards it with the other, the while her face, from which the 
tresses streamed backwards, like morning clouds blown upon the air, 
beamed with an expression of jubilant anticipation. 

“Behold !” she said, as she reached the bright esplanade where her 
friends were clustered, “‘ the guitar which Eugene so long promised to send 
us from Italy. It has just arrived with a letter, in which I find he briefly 
narrates its strange history.” 

Here all gathered round to examine the instrument, which was formed 
of a dark wood like ebony, with a superb lustre, crossed with its aureate 
strings, and without any other embellishment than a small antique gem, 
bearing in relief an exquisitely executed image of a female head. 

And what is its history ?” asked one of the company ; *‘ a guitar with 
a biography or legend attached to it is a pleasant rarity.” 

* Listen,” said the girl, emphasing silence, her white finger outstretched 
with gay decision. “ First, as to its origin. ‘One evening’—so the letter 
states—‘ a man who was passing through a wood near Florence, on his way 
to that city, happened to strike with his axe the trunk of a certain tree, which 
appeared to him, thus smitten, to give air to a sound strangely musical. 
Having marked it, be returned the next day, and cutting off one of its larger 
branches carried it to his cottage. The darkness of its hue appeared to 
him singular, but still more the sweet sounds which its wood, when struck, 
emitted. _ Like all the peasants of the neighbourhood, he was a musician, 
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and presently when the wood had been dried, carrying it to.a friend, an 
instrument maker in Florence, the latter shaped it into a guitar. When 
finished the Italian was so struck with the fineness of the tones it produced, 
and opining that he could make a little fortune by selling the wood of a 
tree which possessed so precious a musical property, he forthwith hastened 
to the well-known spot where it grew. But when he arrived, alas ! he found 
it a mere ruin, the lightning had consumed it, and a mere skeleton of 
charcoal, it seemed, with its pointing, withered, witch-like branches to avert 
his approach. Nothing remained of it but the guitar.’” 

‘“* A very fair story,” one said, laughing, “invented by a charlatan to 
heighten the value of the instrument among the superstitious poetic Italians, 
And he presently sold it, I dare swear ?” 

** Silence, sceptic, and listen,” cried the girl, stamping her tiny foot with 
pretty impatience. “ ‘One year, when the olives failed—(here she recurred 
to the letter)—yes, the peasant sold it toa Florentine gentleman, whom he 
casually encountered in the city as he was bringing it for sale to a bazaar, and 
who was struck with its tone, while the peasant evoked its vibrations as he 
strolled along. This Florentine was enamoured of a Roman lady, and many 
a blue starry night, with this guitar he stood beneath her balcony, singing 
sweet serenades, and hoping that his constant attention, and the exquisite 
soft sounds of the instrument would cause her to draw her casement curtain, 
and reward him with a smile, for his love and minstrelsy. Time, however, 
went on, and she seemed to pay no more regard to his nightly presence 
than to the wind on which his voice was lost.’”’ 

‘This does not promise much for the tone of the guitar, which you 
appear to indicate was enchanted,” said her sceptic friend who had before 
spoken, 

‘Ignorant, you jump to conclusions too hastily,” she said, pouting a 
red lip with a playful pretention of being angered at his incredulity. Then 
resumed— 

“One August noon, as the Florentine was wandering, meditative and 
disconsolate, amid the ruins of an ancient temple on the Palatine, his eye 
was suddenly caught by something sparkling in a runnel formed by the 
rain, beside a prostrate column overgrown with ivy ; and on picking it up, 
he found it to be an antique gem, engraved with the head of a beautiful 
woman ; but great indeed was his surprise upon examining it, to discover 
that it bore the most perfect resemblance to the lady who had hitherto 
treated him with suck marked indifference. There was something so sin- 
gular in this discovery, that the fancy occurred to him to have the gem set 
in the handle of his guitar. He thought that having her image, so mys- 
teriously discovered, attached to the instrument from which he appealed to 
her, might work some charm, and this idea affected his mind so agreeably 
that forthwith, on the approach of night, he hastened to her balcony—when 
lo! scarcely had he commenced a serenade when he saw her curtain with- 
drawn, while she, advancing with a soft smile, dropped a rose at his feet, 
and, after a whispered promise to meet him next night in (strange to say) the 
ruined temple in which he had found her image,—retired.’ ”’ 
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“This is a very tedious story, sister,” here broke in a lad who, with 
face slightly flushed with wine, had lay stretched on the steps fronting the 
sunset, from time to time impatiently touching a lyre. ‘ We shall have 
no music this evening if you continue your absurd history of this instrument.” 

“Give that fellow another glass of wine,” said the girl’s lover, pre- 
tending to assist her in deciphering the letter of her foreign correspondent ; 
“he has no more sense of romance than” ——— ] 

“A couple of lines concludes the history,” she said, assuming a tragic 
air. ‘Qn the night in question the Florentine and lady met at the ap- 
pointed place, when they were assassinated! and the guitar, which was 
found lying beside them, became the property of a poor Roman, who sold 
it to the person from whom Eugene purchased it.’ ” 

“Well,” said pater familias, who, lounging against the sun-lighted balcony 
rail, jocundly held on by his ruby glass, “‘we have had enough of lightning- 
struck trees, enamoured Forentines, mysterious gems, ladies’ assassinations, 
&c.—let us now see what this guitar is really made of—not as regards its 
wood, but its music. Come, Alfred,” he continued, addressing a youth, who 
had been whispering some lovesome fancies inte the ear of a fair compa- 
nion—“ come, Alfred”—and he touched the glass of the latter with his 
own—“ be it for you first to experimentalize on the powers of our new 
acquisition; let us have some cheerful song—and if it is of a slightly 
bacchinal tendency,” he added, as he pushed a decanter toward him—“ it 
will not be the less agreeable to my ears this pleasant evening hour.” 

Upon this Alfred, taking the guitar, sprinkled it with a little wine— 
“ A libation to Bacchus and Cupid,” he said—and then clearing his voice, 
sang as follows, looking around the lady group, until his eye centred on the 
one just referred to:— , 

SONG. 
While love can fill the heart, and wit 
Can throng the eyes with laughter tears, 
Here be my heart-lamp, ever lit 
With yon sweet star that first appears ; 
The vine—young Hebe of our bower— 
Around its richest juice will shed ;— 
And look !—as though to grace the hour, 
The light-brimmed moon shines overhead :— 
We’ve wine to pour us, 
Hearts to adore us, 
And wit to star the night before us. 


When large eyes’ light and goblets’ flow 
Shall cease this heart to melt or burn, 
Oh ! scatter it still in its love bright glow 
Into this glass—its funeral urn ; 
And place it where the grapes at noon 
Shed purple shadows o’er the clay, 
And lovers come with evening’s moon 
To give their beating hearts away :— 
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Lonely lying, Ir 
Mid young hearts sighing, 0 
And near to the grape it loved in dying. 
The bacchinal minstrel having ended his song, the host turned to one v 
whom he named his “ patriotic friend,” and ordered the guitar to be given Y 


him ; and the latter, whose countenance contrasted with that of the first 
singer, inasmuch as its expression was one of melancholy aspiration rather 
than fancy, having swept from the strings a few sad preludary chords, 
then, in a low but earnest voice, sung as follows :— 
SONG. 
Oh! hush the song of wine and mirth, 
Take hence the chalice and the rose, 
And strew this space of moonlit earth 
With poppied blossoms of repose ; 
And breathe around the slumbrovs hymn, 
That wraps the soul in phantom rest ; 
For fancy’s stars are burning dim, 
And waning toward life’s sinking rim— 
Hope sits benighted in the West. 
Yet still, while sinks yon golden sphere 
To other regions, where his smile 
Attends—ah, happier far than here— 
The exiles of the sacred isle ; 
Above those swiftly fading blooms 
Of rose-cloud—lo ! a radiant guest, 
Exultant lights the gathering glooms ;— 
’Tis Faith that still our sky illumes, 
Though Hope benighted leaves the West. 


“ A song a little too sad in tone,” said the host; hope never can 
depart while faith remains, and all Ireland’s historic nights have been 
followed by a morning. ‘ But come, Ester,” he said, “ let. us have one of 
those sad songs, which of late you affect so much,” and taking the lyre 
from the gentleman who had last made trial of its strings, he handed it to his 
sister, a lady, the naturally bright and frolicksome lines of whose face had 
become tempered by the hand of time, to an expression of gentle melan- 
eholy. Her bright eyes and tresses slightly tinged with gray, gleamed in 
the first ray of the moon, which, rising over the inland valley fell on the 
part of the terrace where she sat, as taking the guitar and evoking a few 
sad notes from its strings, as the sea wind breathed past—she sang 
as follows :— 


SONG. 
Oh! vanities away, That trembles in the.blast— 
My hair is growing gray, Thus making, ere I die, 
Old age is coming fast ; Of each white lock anigh 
Sad let me say a prayer My simple rogarie. 


For each gray hair 
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But now, those snowy hairs 
* Are wintry messengers 





In days that are no more, 
Oh! little dreamt I o’er 













































The days that were to be ; ; Of death’s cold ghost ! 
When with the evening wine, And each one waving near, 
Youth seemed for ever mine, Seems whispering in my ear, 
And life, sweet comedy ; Of days I’ve lost. 
And books a radiant feast, Sink, moon, beneath the west, 
Whose charm with time in- Come, peace, unto my breast, 
creased, Come silent death and rest. 


And friends in every guest. 


The melancholy impression left by this song lasted a few moments» 
during which the group of friends leaning over the balcony looked on the 
silent space of ocean, heaving glassily, here reflecting the yellow light of the 
sunken sun, there the long line of moonlight radience—when suddenly a 
gay, dark-faced youth, who was lately returned from southern travel, and 
whom one of the girls, seeing him silent a while, had been quizzing, saying 
he had lost his heart in the south, taking from the ground the guitar, which 
still seemed to murmur in the wind the faint vibrations of the last song, 
suddenly evoking a rapture winged melody, sung as follows :— 

ROSALURA. 
Oh! for a spell, to raise once more, 

Though in a dream, those southern nights, 
When I sat tranced by Ischia’s shore, 

Mid summer’s seas and starry lights— 
Waves breathed music, skies shed smiles— 

Winds came learned in flowry lore, 
From many a group of odour isles ; 

Yet dreary all as Iceland heights, 
Without my dark one of the hills ;— 
Have sunset clouds the wreathed wiles 

Of rosy lips—have waves as pure a 
Voice as that which glows and thrills 

From the rich heart of Rosalura. 


Her eyes are glossy as the lake, 
That gleams beneath the midnight sky ; 
Her hand and touch, a snowy flake, 
Her wave-like walk, a luxury 
Greece has shrines of marble snow, 
Scrolls of music—words that wake, 
Bosoms in their fire and flow ;— 
Spells for tears or ecstasy. 
What is column’s form beside 
That white shape of grace and pride ? 
«.. Who that heard her could endure a 
Learned page after the tide 
Of soul that flows from Résalura. 
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That soul that lived for every hour, 
Oft took the vine leaves for its wings, 
And soared away from my green bower, 
Amid some grape-song’s echoings, 
Zea has fruit, and Cyprus wine, 
Spices brown Arabia showers— 
Moonrise is an hour divine, 
By the mild seas tremblings ; 
But where the fruit or wine oue sips, 
Like the kisses of her lips ? 
When had moonlight so demure a 
Melting glance as that which slips 
From the dream lids of Rosalura ? 


Yet not love or baechant vase, 
Solely fills ‘her spirit’s moods ; 
» Oft her fancy dwells with fays, 
In the deeps of starlit woods, 
India’s shores are rich and strange— 
Bright the tracts where poet strays ; 
With the poet she will range, 
. Yellow skies and sunset floods— 
Earth’s great hills could not immure a 
Soul that feeds on airy food, 
Like the soul of Rosalura. 


Sweet the hour upon the shore, 
When amid the dreamy calm, 
Wearied barques the waves slide o’er, 
Filled. with coral, wheat, and balm, 
Purple raiment, gems, and gold, 
Freighted from far glorious seas— 
Riches, such as ne’er were told ;— 
What are these, ah, what are these, 
To that face that lit my isle— 
All the orient in its smile-~~ 
Where the bark of earth so sure a 
Way to Eden shores the while, 
As the heart of Rosalara. 





After this gay and impulsive canzonetta, several others were about to try 
the union of their voices with the strings of the guitar, when suddenly the 
little daughter of the host appeared on the upper steps, perched on one tiny 
foot, her bright hair waving in the moonlight wind, and laughingly an- 
nounced “ supper.” 
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AN IRISH BISHOP.* 
O’DWYER, BISHOP OF LIMERICK, (1645.) 

Who sails, with the lapse of the sunset, 

Down the broad Shannon’s luminous waves ? 
Sails right through a city, whose glories 

Are soldiers’ and patriots’ graves ; 
Where the Minster of Mary the Patient, 

Looks up thro’ the gathering gloom, 
Each stone in its turreted chambers 

Afire with the red moss’s bloom. 


Well, here, whilst the bells in the darkness 
Raise clamorous voices of gold, 

Let us sit in the twilight and fashion 
A ballad of memories old ; 

Rise up from the dusk vanished figures 
Of warrior, matron, and sire— 

Rise, crowned with thy grief and thy splendour, 
Our lordliest prelate, O'Dwyer. 


For thou, in the struggle wert foremost, 
When arméd Kilkenny sprang up, 
To dash from the white lips of Ireland 
Grim agony’s over-brimmed cup. 
Thy voice was the surest and truest, 
When the Autumn-struck woods of Kenmare 
Flashed back to the bark of St. Peter 
Her banner’s magnificent glare. 


She came with the gifts of the Pontiff, 
With muskets, and powder, and ball, 
With sabres, and axes, and banners, 
And cannon for bastion and wall. 
She came to give Ireland, revolted, 
The good sword to crash and to smite ; 
And bring God’s august benediction 
To nerve her good arm for the fight. 
Rinuccini, the legate, was in her, 
Having scoured thro’ the perilous seas, 
On the perilous soil of the island 
To thank God, on worshipping knees, 
That the brave ship had conquered the tempest— 
Left Plunket in inypotent woe ; 
And fluttered the green at her mainmast, 
Despite of her renegade foe. 


* For the basis of the above ballad I have to acknowledge my exclusive 
indebtedness to the Rev. C. P. Meehan, from whose valuable collection of MS. 
and memoir of Dr. O’Dwyer it has been compiled. 
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Whilst Limerick held feas: and carousal, 
Our lordliest prelate afar, 
In the gallant bold city of Paris, 
Saw the light of his fortunate star ; 
There they blessed him, and hailed him a Bishop, 
(For such was the mandate of Rome—) 
And, loaden with vestments and volumes, | 
The good prelate journeyed towards home. 


Out at sea, in the roar of a tempest 
That darkened the heavens and the air, 
There suddenly blazed thro’ the dimness 
The guns of a Turkish corsair. 
Down she came with her armament frowning, 
The black banner nailed to her mast, 
Her bearded crew panting for action— 
For pillage and bloodshed aghast. 


But ere she could capture our bishop, 
Or lay ruffian hands on his ship, 

He cast mitre, and vestments, and volumes, 
And treasures down into the deep ; 

Then he called on the Virgin in Heaven, 
And (cool mid the wildest alarms) 

Struck his flag, like a chief, and submitted 
To the force of superior arms. 


Into Smyrna, the ancient, they bore him, 
A captive who honoured his chains ; 
For a slave in the market they sold him, 
To curses, to penalties, pains. 
And he ground in a mill, masked and fettered, 
(Lest he eat of the infidel corn ;) 
And they mocked him, and scoffed him, and jeered hinm— 
But his scorn was too great for their scorn : 


For he held up his heart, and made battle 
With the merciless ills of his lot ; 

And whilst turning the wheel and the windlass, 
Of his race and his nation he thought. 

Prayed that God, the Confederates aiding, 
Strike England with pitiless steel ; 

And fasten the plume of a victor 
In the helmet of gallant O’Neill. 


One day, as he toiled in the noontide, 
He looked in the sun-blinding space, 

And there caught, up-gazing upon him, 

A piteous and sweet Irish face ; 
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And the face found a tongue and it told him, 
Thatetheir faith and their blood were the same, 
And that Heaven had sent her to ransom 
Her bishop from evil and shame. 


’T was a daughter of Ireland who found him, 
Neck-bowed in the infidel mill ; 
’T was a daughter of Ireland who rescued 
The prelate from pitiless ill. 
Soon his feet were once more on the highway, 
Soon his heart throbbed anew in his breast ; 
And with, blessings to her who delivered, 
He sailed towards the stars of the west. 


How bright was that hour for thee, Ireland, 
When, arrayed in majestical state, 
Thy magnates and priests at Kilkenny 
Sat down to a nation’s debate ! 
When the bravest and firiest natures 
That ever had glowed for thy good, 
Laid down, for thy welfare and honour, 
Their fortunes, their swords, and. their blood ! 


On the field of Benburb England’s legions 
Were crushed by thy patriot host ; 
For the hand of O’Neill had uprisen, 
And the cause of the Saxon was lost. 
There was mustering, and buckling, and mounting 
Through the land, from its midst to the sea ; 
Thy nobles were true to their country, 
And the people had sworn to be free. 


To Limerick’s cathedral the colours, 
Which Owen had wrenched from the foe, 
Were borne to the braying of trumpets, 
Mid a festival’s glitter and glow. 
The saints in the niches smiled calmly 
On pennons, and lances, and plumes, 
And breastplates, and greaves that gleamed brazen, 
Thro’ the dim aisles’ magnificent glooms. 


And the choristers sang—‘“ God, the victor!” 
While the deep organs groaned in the bay ; 

And the great windows, burning and daming, 
Transfigured the light of the day. 

Draped the columns in amber and purple, 
And shot a long arrow of fire, 

Where he knelt, mid his peers at the altar, 

On the sanctified head of O’Dwyer. 
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Long and bravely he struggled for Ireland, 
When the troops of the Parliament c@ne, 
To ravage her plains and her valleys— 
Give her cities to pillage and flame. 
He heard of the horrors of Wexford, 
Of the slaughter in Drogheda’s street ; 
Heard the drums of the Covenant ruffians, 
Proclaiming the nation’s defeat. 


And when Ireton burst down upon Limerick, 
Like a hurricane hurled from the north ; 

And the thundering wheels of his cannon 
Shook the solid inflexible earth ; 

Our Bishop stood up in the Tholsel, 
And unto the garrison spoke :— 

“Better pave the good town with our corpses 

Than yield to the heretic yoke. 


“There are bastions and walls to be guarded, 

We have mothers and sisters to save ; 

Will ye give their pure hearts to dishonour, ' 
And crawl to a eowardly grave ? 

God in heaven looks down on the conflict, 
In his prowess we centre our trust ; 

Up, and fall on the bloodhounds of Ireton, 
And slake their hot tongues in the dust.” 


And then, from the pallid beleagured 
There rose such a jubilant cry, 

That the hawk in the twilight was startled, 
And slanted his wing in the sky. 

From the Abbey of Francis, at Thomond, 
To the westermost gate of St. John, 

Sprang the shout of exultant defiance, 
With the roar of the evening gun. 


And then, when the enemy scattered 
His deluge of iron at the town, 
Breaking, and tearing, and battering 
Bastion and battlement down ; 
Dashing his troops at the breaches, 
Bridging with slaughter the moat— 
But ever and ever recoiling, 
Baffled, disheartened, and smote : 


Our Prelate stood close by the gunners, 

He fetched them the powder and ball ; 
Gave the rites of the Church to the soldiers 
Who were perishing fast on thewall. 
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And ever he prayed that the Virgin 
Would bring to the conflict surcease, 

As he passed thro’ the black shattered city— 
An angel of healing and peace. 


But the Angel of Pestilence also 
Walked mute thro’ each suffering street, 
In the life-blood of plague-stricken victims ; 
He bathed his mysterious feet. 
All day tolled the bell for the burial— 
All day was the chaunting of woe— 
All day, over belfry and roof top, 
Rained the terrible fire of the foe. 


And the strength of the city was wasted, 
The hour of resistance was gone. 

Wild visions shone out from the mountains, 
ted and ominous set the slow sun. 

At night, in the Minster of Mary, 
The whispering burgesses said, 

The stone saints came down from their niches, 
And knocked at the tombs of the dead, 


And voices were heard in the midnight, 
And armies encountered in heaven, 

And the Cross, in the market-place standing, 
By lightning was blackened and riven. 

To O’Dwyer came the garrison, saying, 
* Let us blow up the city and die.” 

“Your lives are the Lord’s,” he made answer ; 
‘* He shall ask for accompt by-and-bye.” 


So they stacked all their muskets at Thomond, 
Took the chalice and Host from each shrine, 

Sent word of surrender to Ireton, 
And drank their last measure of wine. 

When the conqueror rode thro’ the gateway, 
(His horse ramped on ashes and fire,) 

And he shrieked : “‘ Whosoever gets quarter, 
We strangle the traitor, O'Dwyer.” 


But our Bishop, forecasting the vengeance, 
Passed out from the city at night, 
Disguised as a peasant, whose raiment 
And features were seared by the fight. 
With moonrise he sailed down the Shannon, 
Raised his hands to the vanishing shore, 
And heard his last words, by the mountains 
Echoed back: ‘ Never more—Never more.” 
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Ah! well for O’Dwyer had he fallen © 
On Limerick’s perishing wall ; 
The shot-riddled flag on the ramparts L 
His coffin, his shroud, and his pall. I 
Better death than the torturing exile e 
That fell on his spirit again, e 
As, thro’ the grand faubourgs of Brassels ¢ 
He passed like a shadow midst men. a 
For he ate the salt bread of dependence p 
He drank of the chalice of wrath ; : 
And ever the Past and its spectres v 
Rose loomingly up in his path. : 
He had tears—who has not ?—and repentings, h 
And dreams for the future. Ah! vain. : 
Ambition survived thro’ disaster, ‘ 
But his glory returned not again, 
For God sent the Merciful Angel, 
To whisper repose in his ear ; 
And the black cross, with shamrocks engarlan ded, 
Stood o’er his desolate bier. 
There the shaven priests sang thro’ the twilight 


The solemnest dirge for the dead, 
And sprinkled the sanctified water 
With words of farewell o’er his head. 


At midnight they lifted his coffin, 
And, lit by the flickering flames 
Of a few scattered torches, they bore it 
To the crypt of the Church of St. James. 
In the chapel of Mary the Virgin 
They prayerfully buried his dust, 
There he sleeps thro’ the midnight eternal— 
The sleep of the faithful and just. 





ry Not a stone tells his virtues or errors. 
Unrecorded, forgotten, he lies— 
Confessor, Soldier, Apostle, 
Valorous, faithful, and wise. 
He lives in a richer remembrance, 
He shines in a holier light— 
His be the greatness and glory 
Of those who have fought the good fight. 
J. F. O’'D. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST. 


Lorp Norpury (then Mr, Toler) went circuit as judge the first circuit 
I went as barrister. He continued my friend as warmly as he possibly 
could be the friend of any one, and I thought he was in earnest. One 
evening, however, coming hot from Lord Clare’s, (at that time my pro- 
claimed enemy,) he attacked me with an after-dinner volubility, which hurt 
and roused me very much. I kept indifferent bounds myself: but he was 
generally so very good-tempered, that I really felt a repagnance to indulg- 
ing him with as tart a reply as a stranger would have received, and simply 
observed, that “ I should only just give him that character which de- 
yeloped itself by his versatility—namely, that he had a hand for every 
man, and a heart for nobody /”—and I believe the sarcasm has stuck to 
him from that day to this. He retnrned a very warm answer, gave me a 
wink, and made his exit :—of course, I followed. The sergeant-at-arms was 
instantly sent by the speaker to pursue us, with his attendants, and to bring 
both refractory members back tothe House. Toler was caught by the skirts 
of his coat fastening in a door, and they laid hold of him just as the skirts 
were torn completely off. I was overtaken (whilst running away) in 
Nassau-street, and, as I resisted, was brought like a sack on a man’s 
shoulders, to the admiration of the mob, and thrown down in the body of 
the House. ‘The speaker told us we must give our honours forthwith that 
the matter should proceed no further :—Toler got up to defend himself; 
but as he then had no skirts to his coat, made a most ludicrous figure; and 
Curran put a finishing stroke to the comicality of the scene, by gravely say- 
ing, that “ it was the most unparalleled insult ever offered to the House! 
as it appeared that one honourable member had trimmed another honour- 
able member’s jacket within these walls, and nearly within view of the 
speaker!” A general roar of laughter ensued. I gave my hononr, as re- 
quired, I think with more good will than Toler; and would willingly have 
forgotten the affair altogether, which he apparently never did. I only 
hope, that, when his memory declines, (which time cannot be very far off 
now,) our quarrel will be the first circumstance that slips it. If I could 
forget any thing, I should long ago have lost all recollection thereof. 

Lord Norbury had more readiness of repartee than any man I ever 
knew, who possessed neither classical wit nor genuine sentiment to make it 
valuable. But he had a fling at every thing; and, failing in one attempt, 
made another— sure of carrying his point before he relinquished his efforts. 
His extreme good temper was a great advantage. ‘The present Lord 
Redesdale was much (though unintentionally) annoyed by Mr. Toler, at 
one of the first dinners he gave (as Lord Chancellor of Ireland) to the 
judges and King’s counsel. Having heard that the members of the Irish 
bar (of whom he was then quite ignorant,) were considered extremely 
witty, and being desirous, if possible, to adapt himself to their habits, his 
lordship had obviously got together some of his best bar-remarks (for of 
wit he was totally guiltless, if not inapprehensive,) to repeat to his com- 
pany, as occasion might cffer; and if he could not be humorous, deter- 
mined at least to be entertaining, 
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The first of his lordship’s observations after dinner, was the telling us 
that he had been a Welsh judge, and had found great difficulty in pro. 
nouncing the double consonants which occur in the Welsh proper names, 
“ After much trial,” continued his lordship, ** I found that the difficulty was * 
mastered by moving the tongue alternately from one dog-tooth to the 
other. ” 

Toler seemed quite delighted with this discovery ; and requested to 
know his lordship’s dentist, as he had lost one of his dog-teeth, and would 
immediately get another in place of it. This went off flatly enough—no 
laugh being gained on either side. 

Lord Redesdale’s next remark was,—that when he was a lad, cock- 
fighting was the fashion; and that both ladies and gentlemen went full 
dressed to the cock-pit, the ladies being in hoops. 

“*T see now, my lord,” said Toler, “it was then that the term “ cock- 
a-hoop was invented.” 

A general laugh now burst forth, which rather discomposed the learned 
Chancellor. He sat for a while silent ; until skateing became a subject of 
of conversation, when his lordship rallied—and with an air of triumph 
said, that in his boyhood all danger was avoided ; for, before they began 
to skate they always put blown bladders under their arms; and so if the 
ice happened to break, they were buoyant and saved. 

“ Ay, my lord,” said Toler, “ that’s what we call blatheram-skate in 
Treland.”* 

His lordship did not understand the sort of thing at all: and (though 
extremely courteous,) seemed to wish us all at our respective homes. 

‘Having failed with Toler, in order to say a civil thing or two, he addressed 
himself to Mr. Garrat O’Farrell, a jolly Irish barrister, who always carried a 
parcel of coarse national humour about him; a broad, squat, ruddy-faced 
fellow, with a great aquiline nose, and a humorous eye. Independent in 
mind and property, he generally said whatever came uppermost. ™ Mr, 
Garrat O'Farrell,” said the Chancellor, solemnly, “I believe your 
name and family were very respectable and numerous in the county Wick- 
low. I think I was introduced to several of them during my late tour there.” 

“ Yes, my lord !” said O’Farrell, “ we were very numerous ; but so 
many of us have been lately hanged for sheep-stealing, that the name is 
getting rather scarce in that county.” 

His lordship said no more: and (so far as respect for a new chancellor 
admitted,) we got our own line of conversation, without his assistance. 
His lordship, by degrees, began to understand some jokes a few minutes 
after they were uttered. An occasional smile discovered his enlightenment ; 
and, at the breaking up, I really think his impression was, that we were 
a pleasant, though not very comprehensible race, possessing at a dinner- 
table much more good-fellowship than special-pleading ; and that he would 
have a good many of his old notions to get rid of before he could completely 
cotton to so dissimilar a body :—but he was extremely polite. Chief 
Justice Downs and a few more of our high, cold sticklers for “ decorum,” 
were quite uneasy at this skirmishing. 

* An Irish vulgar idiom for “ nonsense.” 





